











A COMPOSITE STRAWBERRY. 
Grown by a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Mr. Nichols: states that he has had many experiences in growing 

fancy fruit particularly large, luscious strawberries. He also states 
‘that a great many of his berries measure from three to three and three- 
fourths inches across and two and one-half inches in diameter. He be- 
lieves in mixing several varieties that have a reputation for large size 
and sweetness. The above berry was a beauty. It was as solid as a 
chunk of beef steak all the way through. This berry was produced 
from mixing the following varieties: 

“Green’s Corsican,” “Henderson’s Commonwealth,” ‘Kellogg’s 
Stephane,” “Late Champion,” “Marshall.” 

Mr. Nichols divides his strawberry beds. This year he has six 
separate beds under cultivation. He states the best fertilizer for the 
strawberry is well rotted cow manure in the hills and nitrate of soda 
with raw bone spread near the plants and raked in the ground. 

He uses a flat steel knife attached to a large single wheel with handles 
to push it along between the rows when cultivating the plants. He 
states it’s a great labor saving machine. 

Mr. Nichols’ experience goes to show that in order to succeed in 
growing the best strawberries special care and attention have to be 
given to every line of work arising in the cultivation of the fruit — 
Editor. 
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ARARE CHANCE—SOME REMARKABLE OFFERS 


Six Grape Vines given to you if you will secure 6 subscribers 
to Green’s Fruit Grower at 25c. each. 

















subscriptions at 2$c. each. 


surrounded by the beauti- 
ful foliage all summer long. 
Then in the autumn you 
will have many dollars’ 
worth of beautiful clusters 
of grapes for your family and friends and enough 
to sell in the market for many times the cost of 
time and effort. 

Here is what we will send you, all charges 
prepaid, to your door for Spring planting. 

SIX CHOICE GRAPE VINES, as follows: 

2 CONCORD—Black; early. Decidedly 
the most popular grape in America, and deservedly 
so. Bunch large, compact; berries large, covered 
with a rich bloom; flesh juicy, sweet, tender; vine 
a strong grower. For general cultivation the most reliable variety. 






















2 WORDEN—Black. Bunch large, compact; berries very large, skin thin. Superior 
to the Concord in the foliowing points: It is better in quality, has a larger berry, a more 
compact and handsome cluster and ripens five or ten days earlier. It fully equals Concord in 
vigor, health and productiveness. 

2 NIAGARA—White. Bunch very large and handsome; berries large, round; skin 
thin, tough, does not crack; melting, sweet, with a flavor and aroma peculiarly its own; 
ripens with Concord, some- 
times a little earlier. Yine 
productive. 
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It doesn’t matter whether you 
live in the city or country, there is al- 
ways some spot to be found around 
your home where grape vines will make 
a beautiful Cosy Corner or Shady Re- 


treat ; there is nothing in the line of 





growing things that will give you greater 
satisfaction or that will more fully repay 
you than a grape arbor. 








SYRACUSE RED RASPBERRY 


The Syracuse new hardy red raspberry has been growing at Green’s Fruit Farm 
and fruiting there for the past ten years. This is noexperiment with us. It has been 


thoroughly tested and has proved to be the Jargest and most productive of all bright It is destined to create a new era in currant culture. 
Why don’t you try the New Diploma-Currant ? 
this you can do so without any expense whatever, simply collect 25 


red highly flavored raspberries. It has no rival among hardy varieties. Its color is 
even brighter than the average berry. Syracuse raspberry does not make many sucker 
plants. This is greatly in its favor for the gardener or fruit grower who objects to 


the rapid increase of sucker plants on the Cuthbert red raspberry. But the fact that cents each from four of your friends for a year’s subscription to Green’s 
Syracuse raspberry does not multiply plants rapidly will keep the plants high in price Fruit Grower. Send us $1.00 and we will send them the paper one 
for many years. Syracuse is not an over-bearing raspberry, but it continues in fruit year, and we will also send you three (3) well-rooted plants of the 
New Diploma Currant for your trouble. 
for spring planting and by careful propagation you can soon increase 
by cuttings-and the result will be a small plantation of this new and 
very profitable variety. Remember the old saying, “ Great oaks from 


six weeks, which is a remarkable qualification for any raspberry. Taking it all in all 
this is the greatest red raspberry on earth. It originated at Syracuse, N. Y., near 
Rochester, hence its name. 

We offer as follows: Collect 25 cents each from four of your friends, sending us 
the $1.00, and for your trouble we will send you, in time for spring planting, three 


well-rooted plants of this new fruit. little acorns grow.” 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


GREEN’S GRAPE OFFER 

If you will get six of your neighbors to subscribe to 
Green’s Fruit Grower we will allow you to take these trial 
Send us the $1.50 and we will 
send each one the magazine for one year. 

For a very little effort on your part we will send you, 
free, all charges prepaid, six selected grape vines, enough to 
make a SHADY RETREAT or a secluded arbor in which 
to entertain your friends and family all through the summer 
days and evenings. Just think of what a pleasure it would 
be to have a shady cosy corner in your door yard or garden 














DIPLOMA CURRANT 


The Diploma is a new currant, originated by Jacob Moore, the 
man who originated the Brighton Grape, Diamond Grape, Red Cross 
He says that this is the 
Chas. A. Green 


Currant and many other valuable fruits. 
largest of currants, very productive and vigorous. 
testifies that this is not claiming too much for this remarkable variety. 


If you will do 


They will be sent in time 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER WILL KEEP YOU POSTED BETTER THAN ANY DOZEN OTHERS PUT TOGETHER, NOT ONLY ON FRUIT GROWING BUT ON MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 
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Apple Diseases and Their Treatment 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. P. Walls, M. S., Professor of 
Horticulture in the St. Law- 
rence, N. Y., University 
School of Agriculture. 


Apple diseases may be divided into 
two general classes, fungous and hac- 
terial. The great majority so far de- 
scribed belong to the former class, but 
there are several known bacterial dis- 
eases Which do great damage, and 
there will no doubt be many mcre 
known as the result of future study. 

A disease which attacks the fruit 
usually attacks the foliage also, and 
frequently the branches, so we have to 
fight them im several different strong- 
holds. The primary treatment of all 
diseases is preventive, that is, if we use 
preventive measures against diseases 
we shall probably never suffer from 
attacks of them. But even with the 
best of care we will find that we are 
troubled in some way by fungi. Then 
it becomes a direct warfare, and the 
grower is handicapped to just the ex- 
tent that the “disease has gained a 
headway. But even then much can be 
done to diminish its ravages. We can- 
not cure a disease in the sense that we 
restore lost tissue, but we can prevent 
a further spread of the disease, and, 
therefore, further injury. 

As an agency of control we rely 
chiefly upon some fungicide, either as 
a preventive or curative means. In 
addition to this treatment, clean culti- 
vation and the removal of all dried or 
mummy fruit, leaves and rubbish is 
good farm practice and destroys the 
winter home of the fungus, thereby 
killing it out. 

Apple diseases are considered of 
enough importance to give an account 
of each one separately, with the treat- 
ment for each. This will make it pos- 
sible if a sufficient amount of study is 
given to each disease, to be able to de- 
termine fairly accurately just what the 
trouble is that we have to deal with, 
and will be particlarly helpful in case 
we have an outbreak of more than 
ordinary severity. 

The following diseases are those 
which are most destructive’ to the ap- 
ple. In those cases where the descrip- 
tion goes somewhat into detail, the dis- 
eases are considered most important. 

Canker Fungus.—Bitter rot, ripe rot, 
(Glomerella rufomaculans). This is 
characterized at first by soft, damp 
spots on the fruit. Later these assume 
a circular shape, are blackish in color, 
and of a dry, spongy consistency. The 
spots may occur singly or in consider- 
able numbers, according to the extent 
of the infection, and increase rapidly 
in size if the conditions are suitable for 
their growth. Such conditions obtain 
in hot weather where the air is well 
filled with moisture. The disease is 
not nearly so destructive in cool 
Weather. When the spot reaches its 
greatest extent, its surface is slightly 
depressed, and uneven. The greatest 
Spread of the disease is over the sur- 
face of the fruit. It does not, as a 
rule, extend very deeply into the tis- 
sues. The fruit immediately surround- 
ing the depression is somewhat bitter, 
hence the name bitter rot. The name 
of ripe rot was first given because it 
Was believed that the fungus attacked 
only ripe fruit, but it has since been 
found that the fruit may be attacked 
at almost any stage of its growth, but 
the disease grows worse as the fruit 
approaches maturity, badly rotted ap- 
ples usually falling from the tree. The 
twigs nearest the fruit may also be af- 
fected, and oftentimes cankers are 
formed on the branches by this same 
fungus. These cankers, if not given 
attention, keep on enlarging year after 
year, and produce many spores, which 
being disseminated by rain, wind and 
insects, find lodgment on the branches 
and produce new cankers, or upon the 
fruit and produce the rot above men- 
tioned. At any point where the bark 
is injured the spore may get a foot- 
hold. The spots on the fruit also pro- 
duce spores, possibly in about a week 
after infection, and these are spread 





by wind to healthy fruit. The fungus 
may pass the winter in mummy fruits, 
which if not destroyed, furnish a point 
from which infection may take place 
the following year. This disease oc- 
curs all over this country where apples 
are found growing. Sometimes three- 
fourths of a crop is destroyed, and the 
loss for all apple growing sections 
sometimes amounts to several million 
dollars. All cankers should be cut out 
and burned and all the dried mummy 
fruit, either hanging to the tree or lying 
on the ground, should be collected and 
destroyed. For the treatment of the 
disease on the fruit, spray several 
times during the growing season with 
a fungicide. For this bordeaux mix- 
ture, self-boiled lime-sulfur wash, or 
the concentrated lime-sulfur, properly 
diluted, will be effective. Care should 
be exercised in the selection of a 
fungicide for the sprayings, it being 
imperative to use one which will not 
discolor the fruit. 


which later become almost a decided 
orange color. If the infection is bad 
the general orange color of an orchard 
may be noticed at some distance. The 
fungus produces spores which are read- 
ily spread. The disease robs the tree 
of much nourishment, and makes the 
production of normal fruit impossible. 


There is one feature of the life his- 
tory of this disease which should be 
especially noted. It passes the summer 
on cultivated apple or wild crab-apple 
trees, and in the fall the spores are 
carried by the wind to nearby red 
cedar or juniper trees, where it passes 
the winter. One stage of its growth 
gives rise to the familiar “cedar ap- 
ple.” In the following spring the 
“cedar apples’ produce spores which 
are carried by the wind back to the 
apple trees, and produce the rust. 


About the only effective treatment 
for this disease is to destroy, as far as 
practicable, all cedar trees in the imme- 
diate vicinity. These spores are not 
usually carried long distances. When 
the cedars are so numerous as to make 














Colorado, owned by Dr. A. Miller. 





Scab (Venturia inaequalis). Prob- 
ably no disease of the apple is more 
destructive or more universal in its oc- 
currence than the apple scab. In Eu- 
rope and Australia, it has caused much 
damage, and its occurrence in this 
country, particularly in Vermont, Illi- 
nois and California, shows its wide 
range of climatic adaptability. 

The scab first causes a green spot on 
the fruit. This spot increases in size, 
and at a later stage the fruit may 
crack open, by which time the fungus 
has changed to a definite black. The 
center of the scab being the oldest, 
produces spores first, and these spores 
and the fungus may then fall away 
from the fruit, leaving a russet spot, 
which may still be surrounded by a 
dark outer ring of the younger fungous 
growth. Fruit affected in this manner 
will rot much more quickly when 
stored, than clean fruit. 

The disease also attacks ‘the leaves 
and smaller branches, occurring at first 
as small spots, which later grow to- 
gether, and form a thick mass over the 
spot, which is at first greenish in color, 
later changing to black. This retards 
the growth of the twig, thus prevent- 
ing the maximum wood growth, and 
often resulting in a fall of the fruit. 
The food manufacturing ability of the 
leaf is also greatly diminished, and the 
leaves are so irritated by the fungus 
as to cause a characteristic curling. 

For control of the disease use bor- 
deaux mixture or self-boiled lime sul- 
fur wash, as a protective spray, by 
which is meant one that will prevent 
the disease. Spray just before the 
blossoms open, again just after the 
petals fall, and make two or three more 
sprayings during the growing season. 

Rust (Gymnosporangium macropus). 
This is primarily a leaf disease, but 
may occur on the twigs and fruit. Its 
presence may be first noted by the 
greenish yellow spots on the leaves, 


their destruction impracticable, spray- 
ing as for scab will usually be helpful, 
but the result is not usually very satis- 
factory. Resistant varieties are Ben 
Davis, York Imperial, Gano, Red 
Astrachan, and Oldenburg. 

(Continued Next Issue) 








EXPERT’S VIEW OF VIRGINIA AP- 
PLES, 
H. E. Van Deman Tells. What He 
Thinks of the Fruit Exhibit. 

Among those who were in Roanoke 
during Farmers’ Week was Professor 
H. E. Van Deman, of Washington, D. 
Cc. Mr. Van Deman is an expert judge 
of apples. He is recognized as per- 
haps the leading authority on apples 
in America and his services are con- 
stantly in demand in passing on the 
merits of exhibits and awarding prizes. 
He was the committee of one secured 
to judge the fruit at the exhibit in Ran- 
dolph market. 

A reporter of the Roanoke “Times” 
ealled on Professor Van Deman and 
asked him for a statement of his 
vicws on the exhibit here and of the 
fruit industry in Virginia. He kindly 
ccensented. 

“T have known the fruits of Virginia 
for a good many years,” he said. “I 
have been judge of fruits in Virginia 
and in many other parts of the coun- 
try in the west, in British Columbia, 
and Ontario. I have seen exhibits of 
the very best fruits from those sections 
and also fruits from abroad, and I do 
not think Virginia has need to feel 
ashamed of what it has and of what 
it is doing. People of Virginia are in 
an apple paradise and most of them 
do not realize it. The apple is the 
principal fruit which excels in  Vir- 
ginia and in which Virginia excels. 


Equalled a Western Display. 


“At the show in Roanoke, some of 
the four or five hundred boxes were 





packed as nicely as those from Oregon 
and Washington, and the display was 
beautiful. A good many having ex- 
hibits there are simply beginners, mak- 
ing their first effort, and of course their 
fruit did not come up to the standard, 
but they show a desire to do the thing 
right, and in time they will be able to 
do so. But they need instruction, and 
the state authorities, under the direc- 
tion of the Horticultural Society and 
experiment station and perhaps the 
state board of agriculture, should give 
lessons in grading and packing. Pack- 
ing schools should be established. Some 
of the greatest experts from the west 
should be secured to conduct’ these 
schools, to give demonstrations. Such 
a policy undoubtedly would ultimately 
add largely to the wealth of the state. 
If the authorities will help the apple 
grower, the returns to the state will be 
manifold. With such help, the grower 
will be able to help himself. In the 
west they have regular packing schools 
and give certificates to those who pass 
the examinations. Unless the packer 
has such a certificate his fruit does not 
receive the stamp of endorsement of 
the fruit growers’ association. 

“The Roanoke exhibit this year 
showed a marked improvement over 
the exhibit last year at Winchester, and 
a very great improvement over the ex- 
hibit at Lynchburg two years ago. 

“IT repeat. People in Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Maryland are living in an 
apple paradise and don’t know it.” 


Better Packing and Grading, 


“The principal thing Virginia lacks 
is careful grading, packing and prepar- 
ing for market according to the latest 
and most approved methods, such as 
are almost entirely employed in the 
Pacific coast states. Perhaps it is not 
generally known that western people 
get as much per box as: the eastern 
people get per barrel. This is three 
times as much. And their fruit is no 
better than ours, if it were given the 
proper attention. The way to get the 
same prices for apples in Virginia as 
on the Pacific coast is to do the same 
things they do, that is to spray in the 
most thorough and intelligent manner, 
and cultivate and fertilize. When the 
trees are overloaded, the small and in- 
ferior fruit should be picked, leaving 
the strong and healthy fruit to develop 
and reach perfection. Overloaded trees 
bear small fruit, which does not bring 
the best prices. In the west they do 
not hesitate to destroy the inferior ap- 
ples on an overloaded tree. In fact 
they always pluck the fruit that does 
not promise good results. Therefore, 
they have very few culls, They gather 
them and assort them with the most 
scrupulous care, after which they are 
all packed in boxes, and these boxes 
contain very few apples that are not 
first-class, Another thing they do, 
which is very rarely done in the east- 
ern sections, is to put up each package 
honestly. In the top layer you see a 
sample of exactly what is in the mid- 
dle and at the bottom. They put their 
conscience in the box, not that they are 
more conscientious or honest than the 
eastern people, but they cannot afford 
to be dishonest and try to cheat the 
consumer. If they did that, with their 
long hauls and heavy freight bills, 
their apples would not bring enough to 
pay the expense of growing and pre- 
paring them for market. 

“The average Virginia grower tries 
to see what a nice showing he can 
make on top of the barrel, and almost 
any old thing will do the rest of the 
way down. When they send their ap- 
ples to market they think they are go- 


ing to get the best of the buyer, but 
the buyer knows better. He does not 
accept the top layer, but bases his 


price on what he finds the contents ac- 
tually to be. That price is very small 
compared with what it would be if the 
packages were honest from top to bot- 
tom. In such cases the fellow who is 
worst cheated is he who packs the 
box. When such fruit is consigned, the 
grower frequently loses money. 





No man thoroughly believes in him- 
self unless he has full confidence in his 
digestion. 
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Destroy the Weeds by Spraying 


Killing the Kinghead, 


Prof. H. L. Bolley, Botanist 
Dakota Experiment Station. 


North 


Wheat containing kinghead seed is 
cut in price, because it is almost im- 
possible to remove them, and if they 
are ground with the wheat the flour 
is discolored and lowered in grade. 

The scientific name of the weed is 
Ambrosia trifida. It is an annual, liv- 
ing only one year from the seed. It 
infests the border of streams in any 
region where rains cause surface flood- 
ing. This is because the seeds have 
air chambers, formed by the surround- 
ing seed coat and the king points or 
crown. 

















Kinghead. 


These seeds, when buried deeply in 
wet land, finally decay, but under rea- 
sonable soil conditions they maintain 
vitality for a full season or more. The 
weeds sprout from the seed at depths 
of four to six inches. The sturdy stems, 
when immature, send out shoots from 
the joints, giving it a more tenacious 
hold on the land than most annuals. 
Cut parts often take root and form new 
plants. 

It is important that surface flooding 
should be prevented. Cultivation, to 
cause seed germination, should be con- 
ducted with a disk or spring-toothced 
harrow, or other tool which will give 
the required depth of stirring. 

The cultivation to be effective, as in 
the case of mustard, should precede 
cropping sufficiently to allow the seeds 
to germinate and be killed by a sub- 
sequent cultivation. If the weeds are 
large upon summer fallow, it will be 
necessary either to plow them complete- 
ly under, or to pull them and collect 
them by hand or some sort of tool, so 
that they may be thrown together and 
destroyed. Otherwise they will re-root 
in a wet time. 

Spraying Kills Kinghead. 

The stalk of these weeds soon be- 
comes very sturdy, especially if the 
atmosphere is dry and affords a slow 
growing period. Under this condition 
spraying will only kill the tops and de- 
stroy the leaves. It is, therefore, best 
to spray at a time when the weeds are 
growing rapidly, and are quite soft in 
all their parts. The grain will usually 








Mixing Sulphate of Iron in a Barrel, grass, shepherd’s purse, cockle, dande- going are sufficient to emphasize the in the past, a man in the future. 


lion, Canada thistle, bird-weed, plantain, money value of intelligent: action against 
pigweed, ragweed, and cocklebur. insect enemies, which may often repre. 
In using either iron sulphate or cop- sent the difference between a profit and 
be about eight to ten inches high, and peras it is the practice to dissolve from a loss in agricultural operations. 
the weeds just nicely reaching the top seventy-five to one hundred pounds in It is estimated by authorities that the 
of the grain. fifty-two gallons of water, which is damage caused by flies will amount to 
Spraying, however, any time previous about the amount required for an acre. over $20,000,000 annually. 
to the heading of the grain will de- When salt is used, about one-third of cause a vast amount of sickness, which 
stroy the portion of these plants that a barrel is used in the above amount increases our living expenses. The 
is getting ready to produce seed. With of water, and when sodium arsenite is farmer’s carelessness in feeding and 
this weed this is of practical importance, ysed, a pound and a half. housing live stock also materially addg 
and spraying is a success, even if done The spraying can be done with any to the cost of living. In the 1909 report 
at that late period. It is then too late kind of a sprayer that will cover the of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
in the season for the kinghead to re- Jand at the right time. It will readily Industry there were condemned because 
cover sufficiently to produce seed. The phe seen that when farmers have spray- of disease or other conditions 141,057 
most satisfactory grains in which to jng to be done there is need of co-opera- carcasses and 899,628 parts of carcasses 
spray for the eradication of kinghead tion, as it requires a good deal of labor a total of over a million animals in 
are wheat or oats, preferably wheat. to prepare the spray and apply so large whole or in part; on re-inspection near. 
I have found that kinghead is de- an amount of liquid to a large aereage. ly 25,000,000 pounds of meat and meat 
stroyed by a number of chemicals. It will scarcely be practicable on the products which had become unwhole. 
Common salt used at the rate of one- gmall farm, except where it is infested some since inspection at the time of 
third barrel to each fifty-two gallons with some of our most noxious weeds, slaughter were condemned. 
water, or copper sulphate, used at the 0 Statistics show that 10 per cent. of 
rate of fourten pounds to fifty-two gal- The Increased Cost of Living. dairy cows have tuberculosis. The goy. 
lons water, or sodium arsenite used at Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: As ernment condemnation of tuberculous 
the rate of one and one-half to two Jong as mankind exists it is essential cattle amounts to $4,000,000 annually 
pounds for each fifty-two gallons water, that food must be partaken. Food, and the Depatrment of Agriculture esti. 
one hundred pounds granulated iron however, is only one item of expense. mates that there is a further logs 
sulphite to fifty-two gallons water, will There are many other expenses which through that disease of $13,000,000 
all prove satisfactory sprays. add materially to the cost of living. every year; do away with tuberculosis 
Spray in the early morning on a day Every dollar expended for food, cloth- and there will be a saving of $17, 
when the sun shines brightly and there jng, rent, doctors’ bills, etc., and every 000,000. The above conditions will not 
is a slight amount of wind. dollar lost by floods, fires, droughts, in- exist when the farmer realizes the 
It is useless to undertake the work on gects, etc., adds to the cost of living. necessity of hygienic precautions and 
a field plan unless the pump power of Therefore, when we consider the ques- good fresh nutritious food for his cat. 








Mosquitoes’ 





the tranction machine is good. It should tion, we must take into consideration 
throw at least one hundred pounds pres- the cost of everything that mankind 


sure upon the spray nozzles. 

Because of the enormous leaf surface 
furnished by kinghead it is important 
that the spray should be so forcibly 
thrown and directed as to hit the necks 
of the stems. For this reason windy 
days should especially be avoided. 


Destroying Weeds in Oat Fields. 

By reason of its position in the rota- 
tion, after all the other crops, and its 
slow germination, the oat suffers severe- 
ly from weeds; oftentimes the weeds are 
so many that there is nothing to do but 
mow the crop and make it into hay. 
By spraying with a 20 per cent. solution 
of sulphate of iron weeds can be eradi- 
cated in oat fields, and at the same time 
the oat plants (aside from being freed 
from weeds) are benefited by the chem- 
ical. 














Co-operation.—Several farmers build a 
plant for mixing the iron sulphate 
solution, each paying his share. 


Weeds in Barley Fields. 


After five years’ practical field ex- 
periments we can recommend that bar- 
ley be freed from wild mustard by 
spraying with a 20 per cent. solution 
of sulphate of iron. If sprayed any- 
time before plants are eight inches high, 
the barley will not be injured. 

Results have been surprising where 
parts of a field have been contrasted. 

Dandelion, that bane of the lawn, may 
be eradicated by spraying with cop- 
peras at the right time. But this one 
spraying will not do away with this 
plant entirely. Spraying once a month, 
four times during the season, will dis- 
courage dandelions very much, and if 
it were not for the fact that billions 
of seeds are blown out by the winds 
lawns might be rendered entirely free 
from them. 

Professor C. Brooks, in a New Hamp- 
shire station bulletin, reports that in 
1907 wild mustard was successfully de- 
stroyed in an oatfield by thoroughly 
spraying with iron sulphate solution 
when the plants were small. Two pounds 
of iron sulphate were used per gallon 
of water, and the solution was applied 
at the rate of fifty gallons per acre. In 
1909 equally satisfactory results were 
secured. 


The Philosophy of Spraying Weeds. 


At first it was supposed that the 
sprays were effective only on plants of 
the cabbage family, to which wild mus- 
tard belongs. It has now been discov- 
ered that it is effective against the vari- 


uses, whether it be essential or super- 
fluous. 

The cost of food will decrease when 
the cost of production decreases. The 
cost of production will decrease when 
the farmer learns the value of insecti- 
cides and hygienic precautions. Rent 
can be reduced by moving into cheaper 
quarters, such as can be obtained in 
many of the suburbs. The cost of cloth- 
ing would be materially reduced if the 
fashions did not change so frequently. 
Doctors’ bills can be reduced by par- 
taking of simple foods, pure water, by 
practicing thorough mastication, prop- 
er exercise, and by thoroughly ventilat- 
ing public places, factories, homes and 
all places where people congregate. The 
enormous loss and damage caused by 
floods, fires, droughts, frosts, insects, etc., 
add greatly to the cost of living. While 
the elements which cause floods, 
droughts, and frosts are beyond our 
control, carelessness is generally the 
cause of fires and negligence and ignor- 
ance are the cause of much of the loss 
caused by insects, vermin, etc. 

According to statistics the fire loss 
in the United States during the year 
1909 was $198,250,000—the damage 
caused by floods, droughts and frosts is 
comparatively beyond conputation. The 
destruction of farm products by insects 
amounts to millions of dollars annually. 
According to the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for 1909 the Mexican boll 
weevil damaged the 1909 crop of cotton 
to the extent of $30,000,000. Ground 
squirrels take a toll of $10,000,000 from 
the farm. Prairie dogs are very destruc- 
tive to alfalfa, corn and other products. 
Rabbits destroy young trees and field- 
mice destroy annually a large amount of 
grain. These vast losses undoubtedly 
add to the cost of production, thereby 
increasing the cost of living. 

Farmers’ bulletin 297 says: “The 
brown rat is the worst mammal pest 
in the United States. Losses from its 
depredations amount to many millions 
of dollars annually, to more, indeed, 
than the loss of all other injurious 
mammals combined. In addition to its 
destructive habits, this rat is now 
known to be an active agent in dis- 
seminating infectious diseases, a fact 
which renders measures for its destruc- 
tion doubtly important. It is estimated 
that rat depredations in the United 
States amount to $40,000,000 per an- 
num. 

Farmers’ bulletin 127, ‘‘Important 
Insecticides,’ says in part: The over- 
whelming expense of the past twenty 
years makes it almost necessary to urge 
on the ground of pecuniary returns the 
adoption of measures recommended in 
the foregoing pages against insects. 

To emphasize the value of such a 
practice it is only necessary to call at- 
tention to the fact that the losses to 
orchard, garden and farm products fre- 
quently amount to from 15 per cent. to 
75 per cent. of the entire product and 
innumerable instances could be pointed 
out where such loss has been sustained 
year after year, while now by the adop- 
tion of remedial measures, large yields 
are regularly secured with an insignifi- 
cant expenditure for treatment. 

It has been established that in the 
case of the apple crop spraying will pro- 
tect from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. 
of the fruit, which would otherwise be 
wormy, and this at a cost of 
only about 10 cents per tree for labor 
and material. Facts of like im- 
port could be adduced in regard to 


tle, sheep and hogs and when healthy 
meats are properly preserved there will 
be no condemnation of same.—H. L 
Harris. 

(To be Continued Next Month.) 


Not Easily Discouraged. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
James Elliott Snow, Ohio. 
"Some forty years ago a man living 
near Cleveland, Ohio, planted an apple 
orchard of several hundred trees, 
These trees he diligently cultivated for 
twenty-eight years before they pro- 
duced fruit to any great extent He 
tried every known treatment. He sent 
to Washington and to the agricultural 
department of his own state for ad- 
vice. This advice he faithfully fol- 
lowed without any marked results un- 
til the twenty-eighth year, when lo! 
the yield was such that he sold 4,000 

(four thousand) bushels. 

Four thousand bushels of apples sold 
for a good price meant quite a fortune 
to a man who had worked so long and 
so faithfully to acquire it. And being 
a man who loved his family he de- 
cided to give them all a treat. 

As a result himself, wife and daugh- 
ter, took a trip to California, a son of 
school age was helped with the money 
to a much more liberal education than 
he otherwise would have had. 

The California trip included all the 
places of special interest, the Yosemite 
valley, Riverside, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and on the return route Salt 
Lake City and the Yellowstone Park 
were visited. 

Says the daughter: “The entire trip 
was so interesting that the memory 
of it will afford me pleasure as long as 
I live and can remember things.” 

Some two or three years after the 
first great yield of fruit, there was an- 
other, good, but not so good as the 
first, but sufficient to admit of the sale 
of 2,000 (two thousand) bushels. The 
following winter the entire family went 
to Florida, and now the father prom- 
ises that if he lives to enjoy another 
abundant harvest he will take his fam- 
ily to Europe. 

This story reads a little like fiction, 
but it is not. It is really and truly @ 
true story. 








This is an era of organization, C0- 
operation and co-ordination. Every 
grcat industrial consolidation teaches 
anew the lesson of increased economy 
in operation, says :“Democrat and 
Chronicle.” The strawberry growers 
of one of the counties of Kentucky have 
taken this lesson to heart. They have 
formed an organization which, among 
other acts, has given a manufacturing 
company an order for 50,000 crates for 
next year’s crop, and has closed a con- 
tract with a nursery company ‘for 2,- 
000,000 plants, which will set 400 acres 
in berries. Contracts for fertilizer will 
be let at a later meeting. The scheme 
of these Kentucky strawberry growers 
could be profitably adopted by grow- 
ers of many other products resident 4 
long way from Kentucky. By uniting 
and placing a large order for plants 
and crates a much better price is ob- 
tained than if each grower purchased 
them separately, The advantage is 80 
obvious that ‘one can only wonder why 
the plan was not adopted years a80, 
and why such organizations do not ex- 
ist in every locality which specializes 
in growing fruit or vegetables for mar- 
ket. 


The salient difference between a man 


ous kinds of mustard, false flax, pepper- many other leading staples but the fore- and a woman is that a woman lives 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 














The Value of Mulching. 

If we will stop to think what nature 
does with the trees, bushes and vines 
she plants it will be seen that they are 
all mulched. There is not a forest in its 
natural and undisturbed condition that 
is not heavily mulched. The forest 
floor feels as if it was cushioned under 
our feet. It is the covering of the soil 
with the dead leaves, brush and mol- 
dering bodies of the trees and all else 
that has grown out of the soil. One tree 
or plant feeds upon the decaying re- 
mains of ancther as well as upon the 
mineral elements of the earth and the 
gases of the air. A soil that is not 
rich in humus or decayed vegetable 
matter is of little value for producing 
crops of any kind. What we eall 
“worn-out” soils are those that have 
Jost their natural humus to such a de- 
gree that they will not produce profit- 
able crops. We must let them lie idle 
until they are built up again by the 
slow but sure process of nature or we 
must add the vegetable matter in the 
shape of farm manures or some such 
material. The soil, when fertile, is far 
from being earth alone, but is a com- 
plex mixture of mineral, vegetable and 
animal matter, and some of it is alive. 
Soil bacteria has existed from the ear- 
liest times, but it is only within the last 
few years that these minute organisms 
have been discovered. Now we have 
them divided and classified into species 
the same as other and very much 
larger forms of life. They have been 
named and their different uses studied 
out and described. They are of the 
most vital use in helping to make 
available the plant foods that are in 
the soil. They could not exist without 
the presence of the decaying organic 
matter in the soil. That is their home 
and a soil that does not contain them 
is dead indeed. It is dead in more 
ways than one, for it is dead capita] to 
the owner as well as devoid of life. 

In a theoretical way it would be the 
proper thing to add the organic matter 
to the soil by putting it on the surface 
as a mulch, for there can be no better 
way to get it where the roots of the 
growing vegetation can lay hold of it 
and the mineral elements it helps dis- 
solve, but practically, it cannot always 
be done. We cannot always wait for 
the slow process of decay on the sur- 
face of the earth and the gradual ab- 
sorption of the essential parts by the 
soil. We must work it into the lower 
parts with the plow and other farm 
tools. This would be done in time by 
the natural plowmen, which are the 
animals, insects and worms that make 
their homes in the soil. They dig 
holes and carry down much that grows 
and lives on the surface and also throw 
up mounds that cover a part. This is 
done little by little, but it ,is done as 
really as if the work had been done by 
a modern plow of steel. I heard a noted 
lecturer, Mr. Seton, once tell of his 
studies of the gopher in the western 
mountains. He said that by its system 
of tunneling in the earth and throwing 
up the earth necessary to make the 
excavations that in the course of seven 
years the whole surface was turned 
bottom upwards to the depth of eight 
inches. This is more than some farmers 
do who pretend to know how to plow. 

But we ean practice mulching with 
many of our fruits and some vegetable 
crops with the most beneficial results. 
The ideal way to grow an orchard 
Would be by the mulch system. The 
main difficulty is to get the material 
to apply and the time to do the work. 
Some of our most successful growers 
are using the grass mulch method. 
By this plan, there is a quantity of 
humus added to the soil every year, 
although the growth that makes it has 
to come out of the soil beneath. This 
1s far more nearly nature's plan than 
Clean cultivation without anything be- 
ing applied to make humus. For trees 
in a yard that is grassed over this is 
just the plan. r 

However impractical it may be with 
orchards, there is no good reason why 
Small patches of the bush fruits may 
not be mulched. There is nothing bet- 
ter than coarse barnlot manure, old 
haystack bottoms, straw or any such 
material, If it has a fair proportion of 
animal manure mixed with it so much 
the better. The largest and sweetest 
blackberries I ever grew were ‘on 
bushes mulched with coarse manure 





from the stable lot. This treatment 
not only enrichs the soil, but keeps it 
cool and moist about the roots. The 
bushes will flourish where they would 
suffer and fail to produce good fruit 
in times of drouth. Almost no weeds 
can grow when the mulch is put on 
reasonably thick, and the labor of 
tillage is saved, at least in part. My 
plan was to mulch heavily in the rows, 
covering spaces several feet wide, anil 
keep the middles under control with 
the one-horse plow or cultivator. 

Mulching works” splendidly with 
tomatoes, watermelons and canteloupes. 
I have tried this in several states and 
never failed in growing fine crops of 
these things by this plan. I used old 
prairie hay in Kansas. In Virginia 
there was a scarcity of hay, but plenty 
of pine leaves which made excellent 
mulch. In Louisiana we are using rice 
straw from an adjoining plantation. 
The hauling and spreading is the only 
expense. Melon-vines will fasten their 
tendrils to the straw and stay in their 
natural position, white those on clean 
ground are often turned over by the 
wind and often injured. Any one who 
has never tried this way of growing 
melons should do it this year. The 
muich may be applied when the seeds 
are planted or just before the vines 
begin to run.’ 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Pecans.—Prof. H. E. Van Deman: I 
am interested in pecan growing and 
would like your opinion of growing 
them in California. The place I have 
in view overflows each winter for four 
or five months, and has considerable 
alkali, but not so much that it kills 
vegetation. Buckwheat, alfalfa, etc., 
grow on it well. Do you think this 
would do for pecans? What varieties 
would you recommend? In southern 
Indiana where I come from pecans grow 
natural in a river bottom that overflows 
each winter or spring, but only for a 
few weeks. How would pecans do on 
sandy land?—W. M. Haskins, Idaho. 

Reply: The pecan will grow success- 
fully in the central valleys of California, 
where the soil is rich and the summers 
long and hot. I have seen a few trees 
there and eaten the nuts from them. 
Land that is occasionally overflowed 
would not be objectionable, unless the 
water is alkaline, of which I would be 
very suspicious. It is possible that 
pecan trees may be able to endure some 
alkali and it would be well to try a few 
of them under such conditions. I would 
expect them to endure as much as buck- 
wheat and alfalfa. Sandy land, if rich, 
is good for pecans. The best varieties 
are the Stuart, Van Deman, Schley, 
Alley, President and Success, although 
there are other good ones. 


Florida Lands.—Prof. H. E. Van De- 
man: I am informed that you are a 
large owner of the Everglades lands. I 
want the selling agency of 2000 to 5000 
acres at the outset with option of larger 
tracts later on if satisfactory. My asso- 
ciate, who is now at Maimi, Florida, 
has been very successful selling Ever- 
glades lands in small tracts. Let me 
have your best price and terms and 
location of lands so my party can in- 
spect them, Awaiting reply I am—Geo. 
G. 

Reply: I am not “a large owner of 
Everglade land” and am glad of it, but I 
have an interest in a very small tract 
on the edge of the Everglades that is 
dry enough to cultivate in truck crops 
every winter. This is rented out for 
this purpose. The inquirer, G. C. H., is 
possibly trying to get hold of land to 
subdivide and sell to those who are not 
posted about the practically worthless 
character of these Everglade iands and 
to get their money regardless of what 
the land is really worth. 
a premeditated swindle, pure and simple, 
Such land sharks ought to be avoided 
and their game exposed whenever pos- 
sible. When it has been demonstrated 
that these lands can be drained and 
made arable will be soon enough to sell 
land to people who want to live on it or 
invest their hard earned money in it 
with the idea of getting financial profits 
out of it. As toa balmy winter climate, 
that is another thing and is the main 
asset of Florida, as I have repeatedly 
said in my letters to the public, 





In short, it is- 


Do you consider the orange as valu- 
able as the apple, for profit to orchard- 
ists or for consumption? 

Reply: The apple is the most valu- 
able of all fruits that are grown in 
North America, for profit and to eat. 
The orange is more difficult and more 
expensive to grow and is not to be com- 
pared with the apple as an article of 
food. 


Can you tell how to spray an orchard 
on a hillside so steep as to preclude use 
of horses drawing a power sprayer on 
a wagon? 

Reply: The only way that I can think 
of to cheaply spray on steep hillsides 
is by using the dust spray. There are 
those who fully believe in and practice 
this plan in their orchards regularly and 
claim to have as good results as those 
who use the water sprays. 


Peaches.—Does the peach do any 
better when budded on plum stocks? 
Would the peach on plum be hardier? 
The peach tree borer would not work 
in the plum roots so badly as in the 
peach roots.—G., N. Y. 

Reply: There are some nurserymen 
who bud many of their peach trees on 
plum roots, especially on the myrobo- 
lan, because the trees grow very well 
on this stock and it does not sprout 
from the roots as some of the plum 
species do, nor is it bothered by borers. 
3ut I do not think the trees are any 
hardier than if budded on peach roots. 


Cherries.—Are not cherries neglected 
fruits? Would you advise planting 
cherry trees for home use and for 
market? 

Reply: There is no doubt that the 
cherry is not planted so generally as it 
deserves. It is one of the very early 
fruits to ripen and is welcomed and 
relished by almost everyone, both at 
home and in the markets. In some 
places the cost of picking and market- 
ing is so great and comes in so busy a 
time that there is little or no profit in 
the crop to the grower, but this is ex- 
ceptional. 


Grafting.—Green’s Fruit Grower: Is 
the Mountain Ash good stock to graft 
pear scions on? My father used to graft 
trees and he grafted Mountain Ash with 
pear scions and the tree commenced 
to bear in 1858, and had good crops 
every year up to 1868, my last year 
there. I saw in the paper a man in 
Wisconsin is raising pears on Mountain 
Ash stock as if it was something new.— 
Chas. H. Berry, Va. 

Reply: The pear will grow on the 
Mountain Ash, and the union is fairly 
good, but such trees are of little value 
compared with those on good pear 
stocks. I can see no good reason for 
grafting the Mountain Ash, which is not 
really an ash but a species closely re- 
lated to the apple and pear. It is only 
a freak notion. If such trees were really 
good they would be in common use now 
for the experiment has been often 
tried. I tried it over forty years ago and 
while the grafts grew the union was 
not permanently good. 


I notice that Mr. Van Deman is inter- 
ested in nut culture. Will he please 
state in next month’s Fruit Grower 
whether pecan “grafts” will thrive suc- 
cessfully along the Missouri river bot- 
toms? Native nuts are spontaneous 
there. What about English walnuts 
there also? Will either or both endure 
occasional overflow of short duration? 
—wW. M. Terris, Ill. 

Reply: Pecan trees may be grown 
in the Missouri river bottom lands and 
others of similar character. If they 
overflow occasionally this will not hurt 
the trees in the least. But only pecan 
trees of the northern type will succeed 
there. There is no dependence in seed-. 
lings and up to this date there have 
been found only a very few varieties of 
this type that bear nuts that are worthy 
of propagation by budding and grafting, 
and I know of no one who has any such 
trees for sale. The Persian (English) 
walnut will not succeed anywhere in 
the central states because the climate is 
too cold and changeable. 


Nut Orchards.—Prof. H. E. Van De- 
man: Being interested in walnut cul- 
ture, we would be pleased to know 
where we can get literature on this 
subject. Some advocate the planting of 
three or four nuts of the black wal- 
nut in a place where the tree is ex- 
pected to grow. At the end of the first 
year to pull out all but one—the most 
vigorous. After this has grown for 
three years, then graft it with a good 
variety of the English nuts. Why not 
plant Mayette, or Franquette nuts in 
the hill where the tree is expected to 
grow, instead of nuts from the black 
walnut? Would not a Mayette root be 
as strong, vigorous and longlived as a 
Mayette body on a black walnut root? 
We understand that all walnut trees are 


very longlived. Again we note, also, 
that this writer advocates the tree’s 
having a full length tap-root, in order 
to be able to find moisture sufficient to 
mature a full crop of nuts. We doubt 
the validity of this argument, because 
we have seen many cone bearing trees 
uprooted, and nine out of ten have no 
tap-root at all. We have, also, grubbed 
many oak trees, and the quantity of 
acorns on some of these, would put any 
walnut tree to shame. In many of these 
mighty oaks, the tap-root is consumed 
by laterals by the time it has penetrated 
a few feet into the soil, while in the 
young oak the tap-root is more definite- 
ly defined. Since we find a tap-root in 
the young tree, but seldom in the old 
tree, it looks to us like a case of the 
first, or milk teeth in animals—made to 
be replaced by a permanent member, 
that will more fully answer the require- 
ments of the tree, or the individual, in 
later life. So far as we have noted, all 
trees and plants as well, have a tap- 
root in early life, but it is by no means 
the rule in later life. We believe that 
the tap-root, in most cases, does not 
extend far into the soil; and that the 
moisture needed by every tree to mature 
its product is obtained at no great depth 
from the surface and that while if part 
of the tap-root be cut away on setting 
out the tree, it may not start up so 
promptly, at first, it will finally make 
little or no difference in the vigor, fer- 
tility, or longevity of the tree, for this 
tap-root having been cut away. ‘We 
have Franquettes here that are three 
years old, and grew about five feet last 
year.. These were frozen two years 
ago, to within one foot of the ground, 
but roots were not hurt at all. Then 
why a black walnut root, when their 
own root is hardier than the trunk? 
Will be pleased to see your answers in 


the Fruit Grower.—John Woolever, 
Wash. 
Reply: It has been well proved that 


the Persian (Hnglish) walnut does bet- 
ter grafted or budded onto the Cali- 
fornia, Texas or eastern black walnut 


stocks. I have tried all three of them 
and like the Texas species, Juglans 
rupestris, best of all. On roots of its 


own species, J. regia, the trees do not 
grow so vigorously and the other roots 
seem to suit all the various soils better. 
The union is very good, too, and it is 
necessary to graft or bud the trees any- 
how and as the nuts of the black wale 
nuts are not hard to get they are the 
kind to use. The inquirer can test 
the different roots for himself. As to 
the matter of tap roots, all the nut trees 
and many others have them in very 
pronounced form for the first few years 
and as they attain age the lateral roots 
develop and the tap root is often lost, 
or practically so, as J. W. says. In deep, 
rich soils the tap rot is deeper and 
more developed than in poor or shallow 
soil. Roots naturally go where the food 
and moisture are to be found. There 
has been very little written and pub- 
lished about walnut culture that can be 
obtained in book form. The best that 
I know of is a booklet written by Mr. 
C. Cooper, of Oregon, and published 
by the industrial department of the 
O. R. & M, railway, at Portland, Oregon. 
It is all true and quite comprehensive 
in its makeup. 


0. 





DAME NATURE HINTS 
When the Food Is Not Suited, 


When Nature gives her signal that 
something is wrong it is generally with 
the food; the old Dame is always faith- 
ful and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that 
which may be irreparable. An Arizona 
man says: ; 

“For years I could not safely eat any 
breakfast. I tried all kinds of break- 
fast foods, but they were all soft, 
starchy messes, which gave me dis- 
tressing headaches. I drank strong cof- 
fee, too, which appeared to benefit me 
at the time, but added to the headaches 
afterwards. Toast and coffee were no 
better, for I found the toast very con- 
stipating. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit coffee 
and the starchy breakfast foods, and 
use Postum and Grape-Nuts instead. I 
shall never regret taking his advice. 

“The change they have worked in me 
is wonderful. I now have no more of 
the distressing sensations in my stom- 
ach after eating, and I never have any 
headaches. I have gained 12 pounds in 
weight and feel better in every way. 
Grape-Nuts make a delicious as well as 
a nutritious dish, and I find that Postum 
is easily digested and never produces 
dyspepsia symptoms.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book, ‘““The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Battle 
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Of All Sweet Things, 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
Jacob Albert Raiser. 


Sing, little birdie, sing away, 

Al! of the livelong happy day. 

There floats no cloud across the sky; 
Nor shadows are there hovering nigh. 
Thy life is one sweet dream of song, 
But like a dream it is not long. 


No wonder thou canst be so gay, 
And sing so sweetly all the day, 
There’s nothing else thou hast to do 
But sing thy lays in May-days’ dew. 
Thy life is one continual June— 
But, like that month, it ends too soon. 


Of all sweet things of all the day, 
The sweetest are that pass away. 

Of all sweet sounds from fife or lute, 
The sweetest are the soonest mute. 
The sweetest sound I’ve ever heard 
Were carols of a warbling bird. 


This world would be a cheerless place 
Were there no birds our trees to grace; 
Were there no flash of red or blue 

To swiftly flit our daylight through. 
This world would be a dismal dingle 
Did birds and flowers not intermingle. 





ALF. WADE TELLS OF APPLES IN 
THE OLD DAYS. 


Timely Suggestions on Apple Culture. 


When I was a boy I often visited in 
the “forks of the creek” in Springfield 
township, says the Indiana “Stand- 
ard,” at Aunt Jane Wade’s, and I can- 
not forget the fine Spitzenburg apples 
I used to get there and eat by the old 
fireplace. 

When an early settler had planted an 
apple tree, that was all that was 
needed. Nature did the rest, and in a 
few years it was always loaded with 
fruit. There were no scales, bugs, 
moths or any other insect. Trees were 
allowed to bear until they were ex- 
hausted. The old orchards are about 
all gone, and for many years not much 
attention has been paid to apple cul- 
ture in northern Indiana. But when 
the grocer asks you five to seven cents 
for an apple it makes folks “sit up and 
take notice” and think it is about time 
for the Hoosiers to raise apples. It 
will certainly pay. Joseph Collins, of 
Howe, has one tree, from which he 
picked thirty bushels of apples last fall 
and he has sold them for one and a 
half dollars per bushel. Forty-five dol- 
lars for one tree is not a bad invest- 
ment. 

Varieties for Indiana, 

For early apples the Yellow Trans- 
parent, Early Harvest and Wealthy, 
which bear at four to five years after 
planted. For fall and winter Maiden 
Blush, Winesap, Banana, Jonathan, 
Spitzenburg, Grimes’ Golden, Baldwin, 
Waener. 

These varieties have been tested and 
are recommended by the state ento- 
mologist. The Banana apple is selling 
at seven cents each here and they bear 
at three to four years after planting. 
The fruit is a large golden apple, 
striped with red. Apple trees that are 
large enough to bear should be sprayed 
in March to prevent the scale with the 
lime-sulphur solution, which is made 
by using seven and a half pounds of 
lime and five pounds of sulphur to four 
gallons of water, boil one-half hour, 
add twenty-five gallons of water and 
use while the solution is warm. This 
should be used before the buds open, 
after the blossoms fall, then spray with 
the arsenate of lead solution which is 
made by using ten ounces arsenate of 
soda, acetate of lead one and three- 
fourths pounds. Dissolve in three gal- 
lons of water, then add fifty gallons of 
water and it is ready for use. This 
solution destroys the spoor that eats 
and weakens the tender stems of the 
young fruit and keeps it from falling 
off 

Three weeks later spray with bor- 
deaux mixture which is copper sul- 
phate three pounds, lime, four pounds, 
water, twenty-five gallons. 

Spray in the summer with bordeaux 
for moths and fungi and you will be 
assured of a clean crop of apples. 

In the third annual report on fruit 
culture I find “a Ben Davis tree, that 
was not sprayed, that yielded twelve 
perfect apples, nine bushels of imper- 
fect apples and one and a half bushels 
of windfalls, while a tree that had 
been sprayed yielded eighteen bushels 
of perfect apples, two bushels of im- 
perfect apples and one-half bushel of 
windfalls.” 

At our state fair there is no better 
quality or finer fruit shown than is 
raised in Indiana, which goes to prove 
that if the Hoosier wants to raise and 
eat the best apples on earth he can do 
it by planting and spraying our trees 
after they are planted. 





Instead of throwing away the un- 
sealed envelopes that bring circulars, 
cut off the gummed strips and save 
them. They will serve a - hundred 
household uses. 

Sew hangers inside the bottom ruf- 
fles of silk petticoats and hang them 
upside down. They will retain their 
freshness longer, wear longer and look 
much better. 


Planting Apple Trees. 

To-day, in planting we do not dig 
too large a hole and do not take any 
great pains to spread the roots. We 
do not plant the tree any deeper than 
it was in the nursery, but we insist that 
the soil be well pounded round the 
roots and that it be in contact with the 
roots; this is the most important thing. 
We do not prune the roots except to 
take off injured parts, says Professor 
Frazer in ‘‘Rural Life.”” We cannot in- 
fluence the depth at which an apple 
tree will form its roots by the depth of 
planting. If planted eighteen inches 
deep the roots will immediately grow 


* upwards towards the surface and grow 


where they were intended to grow. We 
do not prune the tops unless it is to 
remove limbs which are not needed. If 
the tree has four limbs we leave all on; 
if it has eight, I would take off four. 
We do not cut the ends of the limbs 
back at all; for by so doing nothing 
but delay is secured in starting the tree 
into growth; if left with the tops un- 
pruned, the terminal bud will go into 
growth several days earlier than it 
would if the limbs be cut back. We 
are not careful to have the land dry 
before planting. We like to go to 
planting just as soon as frost is out to 
the depth of eight or ten inches. If it 
is wet it does not matter. Get the 
planting done just as soon as possible 
in the spring Our best growth was 
secured when our trees were put in at 
the time the water filled the holes if 


Protecting Orchards and Berry Fields 
from Frosts by Flooding. 

Almost anything which can be said 
on this subject is of interest. Late 
spring frosts do more injury to fruit 
plants, vines and trees than is gener- 
ally supposed. How discouraging to 
plant, cultivate, hoe and weed a planta- 
tion for a year and then to have the 
entire crop destroyed when in blossom 
by a late spring frost. I have a seem- 
ingly good idea on this subject which I 
find in “Southern Orchards and Home 
Magazine,” the experience of Dr. R. J. 
Perkins at Lake Charles, La. The or- 
chard covers an area of eleven acres of 
oranges. He says he is warding off in- 
jurious frosts by turning on water, 
flooding the entire orchard. While 
there are few fruit growers whose or- 
chards will permit flooding, I recom- 
mend readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
to experiment along that line. If a 
large flooding to the orchard would 
ward off frosts, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that possibly a heavy sprinkiing 
of the orchard or berry field, from a 
tank or wagon drawn by horses, may 
have some effect. I attach a few words 
from Mr. Perkins’s experience as fol- 
lows: 

“His thermometer recorded 16 de- 
grees as the lowest temperature of any 
period during the three nights of frost 
in January. The pumps were going 
these three nights. The temperature 
of the water in the orchard between 
the levees was about 50 degrees, while 








Fruit show in Reading Terminal Market, 


Chemical Company. 


completed. 


This photograph was made on 


Philadelphia, Pa., arranged by the Thomsen 
“opening day’’ before it was fully 








they were left for half an hour. We 
believe in cultivation. Get the cultiva- 
tor running as soon as possible after 
the trees are planted and keep it up 
until August, or stop a little earlier; 
then seed the land to a clover crop. 
We keep the land immediately around 
the young trees free from weeds and 
about the first week in July we hoe 
the earth away from them down to the 
roots and wash the trunk and main 
branches where there are no leaves 
with whale oil soap, two pounds to the 
gallon, letting this run down to the 
roots. We have found this a very good 
preventive for borers; aiso the tree was 
looked over for woolly aphis at this 
time, and wherever there were signs 
of any they were given a dab of whale 
oil soap. This keeps the trees healthy. 
The trees are again looked at in Sep- 
tember or October for borers and are 
banked for the winter to protect from 
mice. 

We have not sprayed them other- 


“wise, but intend to this next year. This 


is the fourth year after planting. One 
suggestion occurs to me at this time 
which I have found practical in Mary- 
land. The men there have to fight root 
aphis and they make it a practice to 
have a puddle made, either a big tank 
or a hole in the ground, made of io- 
bacco dust with a little clay in it. As 
soon as the trees are taken out of the 
trench where they are heeled in and 
the roots are pruned, they are dropped 
into this and allowed to stay there for 
a few hours before planting. It gets 
rid of aphis, and the soaking helps the 
trees. If the trees have been at all dry 
I have thrown them bodily into a 
stream and left them there for twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours before planting. 
I prefer, however, to dig them as [ 
want them if it can be done. 

One thing I am impressed with is 
that the successful men are men who 
do not begrudge a little time and a lit- 
tle expense to look after these trifles. 
They appear to be so small one might 
consider them insignificant, and yet, 
they are the details which make the 
business. Trifles make perfection, but 
perfection is no trifle.” 





One fact clearly demonstrated by the 
work of the experiment stations, is that 
“soda cannot take the place of potash 
as a form of plant food.” Plants can- 
not grow without potash. 





that of water outside the orchard, in 
ponds and other places standing, was 
considerably below freezing, and all 
water was frozen over. The body of 
water moving from the pumps through 
the orchard kept the surface tempera- 
ture well above freezing. Water cone 
tains an immense amount of latent 
heat, and the release of this heat could 
not do otherwise than warm the at- 
mosphere above the orchard, and that 
safely above freezing enough to injure 
trees. Pumps were started when the 
temperature reached 36, and they were 
kept going. By midnight the orchards 
Were covered. Next morning the 
pumps were stopped, and water al- 
lowed to run off. During the first cold 
unfortunately no records were kept of 
temperatures at surface and at five and 
ten feet above the surface, but no fruit 
was frozen, so that it is very evident 
that the lowest temperature was above 
24, as fruit freezes at this.” 





Cup Awarded a Subscriber of Green’s 
: Fruit Grower. 

The fame of Flathead apples was 
further spread last week when a box 
exhibited at the Dry Farming congress 
at Spokane, Wash., was awarded the 
beautiful silver cup offered by the 
Lethbride Commercial club for the 
best box of apples of the McIntosh 
variety. 

Mr. Betzer had a fine crop of ap- 
ples on his place on the west shore of 
the lake this year, and without expect- 
ing to win any of the prizes, simply 
sent the box to show what could be 
raised in the Flathead. 

Much to his surprise Mr. Betzer’s 
apples were awarded the first premium, 
and those who attended the fair state 
that there was not a box of apples at 
the fair that compared in size, coloring 
and quality with the Flathead product. 
The growers who have grown to look 
upon Washington as the great apple 
belt of the northwest were greatly sur- 
prised, to say the least, at letting one 
of the finest awards of the congress go 
to a Montana product, and the adver- 
tising value to the valley in consee 
quence has been enormous. People 
are beginning to sit up and inquire 
about the country from whence comes 
all these fine exhibits. 





There are just as good fish stories as 
have ever been caught. 


Aunt Hannah’s Replies, 

Dear Aunt Hannah: [ dearly love to 
read your replies and want to ask a 
few questions. In my young days | 
was driving with a young lady that | 
dearly loved. I had told her of my 
love and asked her to be my wife. gh 
said there was no chance for me ang 
told me how bad it hurt her to tury 
me down and that she didn’t really 
love any boy. When we got to our 
destination, she told me how well she 
had enjoyed the ride. Please tell me 
how could any young woman enjoy a 
ride if it hurt her so much to kick q 
man that she thought loved her sip. 
cerely? Had I ought to have kept on 
going to see her or quit? She hag 
never married, and is now getting 
gray. I still love her, and always 
found her truthful, but I can’t gee 
how she could enjoy the ride if it hurt 
her so much to give me the mitten. It 
may be that your answer will help 
some one that is younger than I.—ojg 
Bachelor, 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: When the gir] 
told you that she enjoyed her ride, she 
was simply following an ordinary form 
of social intercourse. If any person 
has entertained you at his home, or 
during a drive, or has taken you to an 
entertainment, it is proper that yoy 
should say that you had a pleasant 
time, and that you are thankful, no 
matter what the circumstances may 
have been. I advise you to pay no 
attention to the casual remark of the 
girl after the ride. Girls are queer 
creatures, and boys are also queer. We 
all say things that we do not mean, 
Sometimes we regret casual remarks, 
Girls sometimes refuse offers of mar- 
riage, that later on they regret having 
made. Possibly you had better try 
your luck again. 


Orchard Tillage. 


Like all other agricultural practice, 
tilling of orchards is a local question; 
but thé presumption is that tillage is 
needed, and exceptions must be ex- 
plained. 

The fruit in well tilled orchards js 
likely to be later in maturing than in 
comparably untilled orchards, and to 
have a lower color; this is indication 
of the effect of tillage in maintaining 
vegetable activity by keeping up the 
supply of food and moisture. The 
fruit grower should learn to regulate 
his tillage as carefully as he does the 
application of magure, in order to se- 
cure the maximum of benefit and the 
minimum of disadvantage. 

The perfecting of many wide-sweep 
surface-working tools has made the 
tilling of orchards comparatively sim- 
ple and easy. The purpose of these 
tools is to maintain the surface mulch. 

When an orchard is well established 
it is usually not necessary to plow 
deep, at least not if the original prep- 
aration has been good. Spring plow- 
ing in bearing orchards may be neces- 
sary in order to break the soil and to 
make surface tillage possible, or to 
turn under a clover crop; but if the 
soil is naturally loose and there is no 
herbage to be covered, it may be un- 
necessary to invert the soil; the sur- 
face-working tools may be set at work 
before the land becomes hard. 

Usually a spading harrow or cut- 
away of some kind will be first needed, 
or, if the soil is crusted and weeds have 
got a start, a shallow working gang- 
plow may be used; thereafter spring- 
tooth and spiketooth harrows, smooth- 
ing harrows and weeders may be em- 
ployed. 

Fall plowing is sometimes advisable, 
particularly on hard lands, that the 
weathering may aid in the breaking 
down of the soil. In such cases the 
furrow slice should better not be 
turned flat (at least not unless there 
is much herbage or manure on the 
land) but left more‘or less broken or 
on edge.—‘‘Farm Magazine.” 








< Sunflower Philosophy. 

New blood doesn’t do as much for 
a town as new money. 

Those who have competition don’t 
consider it the life of trade. 

Pitching baseball isn’t the only field 
of endeavor where good control ‘is 
needed. 

Surprising how many people stand 
ready to help you when you don’t need 
help. 

Persons seeking some light form of 
exercise are advised to run on the 
prohibition ticket. 

What has become of the old-fash- 
ioned copy-book which was supposed 
to mold character as well as promul- 
gate the Spencerian system ?—Atchison 
“Globe.” : 





Nothing Unusual. 
Pinks and roses on one stem 
And cherries fat. 
Where was it that I noticed them? 
Upon a hat. 
—Washington “Herald.” 
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Currant, Gooseberry, Dewberry, Black- 
berry and Raspberry. 

Small fruit can be grown almost as 
easily as corn or oats if it is gone at 
in the right way. A liberal quantity 
grown at home is a luxury that is with- 
in the reach of every farmer. Grown 
on a larger scale, the small fruits are 
among the most profitable crops that 
the farm will produce. 

The Soil.—The soil required for the 
above named berries is substantially the 
same for all. It should be deep, porous 
and well-drained, and of such quality 
that it will retain moisture. If it is 
jacking in humus, it may be put in by 
means of stable manure. A limestone 
loam is better than a sandy loam. 

Fertilizer for Raspberries.—The above 
named berries do not require as great 
a proportion of nitrogen as does the 
strawberry. The fertilizer should be 
applied when disking previous to the 
setting of the plants. For a medium to 
good soil, use the following formula, 
putting on 500 pounds to the acre: 

Ground bone 600 pounds, and muriate 
of potash 400 pounds. 

This analyzes: Nitrogen 1.5 per cent., 
phosphoric acid 12 per cent., and potash 
20 per cent. 

For light soils, the following formula 
will be better: 

Nitrate of soda 150 pounds, ground 
bone 400 pounds, acid phosphate 200 
pounds, and muriate of potash 250 
pounds. 

This formula should not be used if 
the land has been planted to a legumin- 
ous crop within two years. 

Preparation of the Soil—The named 
berries respond well to good prepara- 
tion. The soil should have deep plowing 
and thorough harrowing before the 
plants are set. This is indicated by the 
fact that these berries are a more 
permanent crop than the strawberry, as 
once set, they may stand for a number 
of years. Where the soil is ‘‘stubborn,” 
it will pay to plow the ground several 
times, in order to get depth. If the soil 
is deficient in humus, first plow under 
& legume in order to aid it, as this will 
give the cool moist condition of the 
soil which is required by these berries. 

Propagation.—The raspberry, black- 
berry and dewberry are generally propa- 
gated from suckers or sprouts, but they 
may also be grown from root-divisions 
or “cuttings.” 

The Red Raspberry. 

Pruning.—The red raspberry should 
not be summer-pruned, excepting that 
the old canes should be cut out at once 
after the fruit has been all picked. In 
the spring the weak shoots should be 
removed, and not more than eight canes 
allowed to a plant. The best berries 
will be found on one-year wood, and 
they should not be allowed to fruit more 
than three years. This may be managed 
by using method in pruning, so that 
each year there will be no canes more 
than four years old. 

The red raspberry is propagated by 
shoots which grow up from the roots. 
One-year-old shoots are preferable for 
planting. The rows should be at least 
three feet apart, with the plants two 
feet apart in the row. Frequent and 
thorough cultivation is necessary to 
keep down the suckers whieh grow 
from the roots. It is a good plan to 











plow the ground between the rows every 
spring. 





The Black Raspberry. 


The blackcap requires summer prune 
ing. The tips should be pinched off.as 
Soon as the shoots get to be two feet 
high, in order to induce side-branching. 
If these side-branches grow too long, 
Pinch them back. Allow no canes high- 
er than six feet. In the spring reprune, 
cutting out weak and excessive growth. 

Black raspberries do not send up root 
shoots. They are propagated by bury- 
ing the tips of the shoots in the ground 
some time in August. These take root 
and produce new plants, which can be 
transplanted the following spring. The 


black raspberries are more rank in their 
habits of growth and should be planted 
further apart than the red varieties. 
Planting every three feet apart is a good 
distance. They should receive thorough 
cultivation in the same manner as the 
red sorts. 

The Dewberry, 


The dewberry requires very little 
pruning. Keep the tips pinched back 
to four feet canes, and allow not more 
than six to eight to a hill, and never 
allow them to trail on the ground, but 
keep them tied up to the wires of the 
trellis. 


The Currant and Gooseberry. 


The currant and gooseberry are 
pruned either to tree or bush shape, the 
latter probably being the better. All 
the extra shoots should be kept cut out, 
using one-year wood for the fruiting 
canes, and allowing not over a dozen 
canes to the plant. The old bearing 
wood should be cut out after fruiting, 
and the new wood for next season kept 
pinched back. If the outer half of the 
flower cluster of the currant is clipped 
off, you will get larger and finer fruit. 

You should watch currant bushes for 
scale, they are very susceptible to this 
pest and will soon destroy them.—Edi- 
tor. 


Spraying Strawberries. 


Dr. Beal found last year by spraying 
his strawberries once with the standard 
(4-4-50—-which means, 4 pounds blue- 
stone dissolved in water; and 4 pounds 
then add 
enough water to make 50 gallons of 
Ed.) bordeaux mixture just 
before the blooms opened produced ex- 
Owing to circumstances, 
he was unable to give the first spray- 


of lime dissolved in water; 


mixture. 





cellent results. 


ing when it should have been applied; 


that is, when the leaves first came out 
At the time of spray- 
ing, the foliage on the entire field was 
fresh, bright, and vigorous with just a 
When the 
berries began to ripen, there was still no 


in the spring. 


little rust here and there. 


difference between the sprayed and un- 
sprayed rows. But when the days began 
to get hot, the unsprayed rows began 
to fail and it is very certain that the 
one spraying increased the yield fully 25 
per cent. 

Had two sprayings been given, 


would have been 10 to 15 per cent. 
greater than it was. 


Gandys were sprayed. Next spring he 


expects to spray his entire acreage twice 
with 5-5-50 bordeaux; the first time just 


as the leaves are beginning to push out, 











Picking strawberries on the Horner Brothers’ farm, Pa. 


between the rows. 








Notice the strawberry mulch 





Training Raspberry, Blackberry, etc. 

The raspberry, blackberry and dew- 
berry should be trained to trellises. 
The best trellis for this purpose is 
made by setting posts in the row twenty 
feet apart, extending to a height of 
six or eight feet from the ground. On 
these at heights of three and five feet 
cross-pieces are nailed and on the ends 
of these cross-pieces wires are strung 
on each side. These wires confine the 
bushes and permit free cultivation. A 
wire, or a two-by-four piece, may be 
run along the tops of the posts to steady 
them. 

The Blackberry. 

A well-established blackberry patch 
will last six or seven years. The yields 
that may be secured depend largely 
upon the frequency of rainfall during 
the ripening season. A little dry weather 
at this time will result in shriveled, 
worthless berries. 

The pruning of the blackberry is very 
simple and very important. The large- 
growing sorts will require more pruning 
than the others, and those growing on 
poor soil will need less than those 
growing on soil which is fertile. If 
allowed to do so, the blackberry will 
exhaust itself in wood-growth in a good 
soil, hence we curb it by severe pruning. 
Pinch out the tops as soon as the canes 
are two feet high, and keep the result- 
ing side-branches under control. Cut 
out the old canes as soon as the crop 
is picked. 

Blackberries are usually propagated 
by suckers. The distance apart is about 
four feet in the row, with rows seven 
feet apart. The proper depth to set the 
plants is about four inches, It is a 


mt common practice to plant a row of po- 


tatoes or some other vegetable between 
the blackberry rows the first season. 
This can also be done with black rasp*+ 
berries, 





In the Jury-Room, 

After two days, in spite of all the 
arguments of the other eleven jurymen, 
one obstinate man remained stubborn 
and unconvinced. “Well, gentlemen,” 
said the court officer, entering the jury 
room, “shall I order twelve dinners, as 
usual?” 

“Naw,” answered the foreman, dis- 
gustedly, “make it eleven dinners and 
one bale of hay.”’ 





The worst thing about a theory is 
that it seldom pays dividends, 


and the next time just before the blooms 
open. If the mixing tanks are con- 
venient to the fields and by using a 
power sprayer, thirty or forty acres a 
day can be treated, and the cost will not 
amount to more than 75c per acre for 
each spraying. The discussion of this 
paper developed the fact that the Aroma 
is much more resistant to rust that the 
Gandy and some other varieties. 

Choosing Land for Strawberries. 

The best land one can use is a clover 
field. After plowing fertilize with a 
mixture of three pounds of nitrogen, 
seven pounds of phosphoric acid and 
nine pounds of potash, using about eight 
hundred pounds to the acre. 

After about two or three crops the 
land should be plowed up and after 
a one or two clover crop, reset. 

Just to find out what varieties of 
strawberries are best adapted to one’s 
particular soil or climate, it is well to 
visit neighboring farmers of that local- 
ity, and determine by their experience; 
or, a limited number of plants can be 
tried. Setting poor plants. will often 
bring failure. It should be a rule never 
to purchase any but strong, hardy, vig- 
orous plants. 

On an acre of rich, cultivated land, 
a crop of strawberries can be grown 
that will net $500; an acre of such land 
should produce at the rate of 200 
bushels to the acre. 

Shed Packing of Strawberries. 


It was worth while to pack the fruit 
in a superior manner. 

To accomplish these results, we must 
absolutely cull the berries at the pack- 
ing shed. The force of help at the local 
packing shed is usually divided up into 
cullers and graders, packers and shed 
inspector. About two-thirds of the force 








. cull and grade; the other one-third be- 


ing divided up into packers, finishers 
and inspectors. In every shed there 
should be someone as superintendent or 
foreman to see that every division does 
its work properly and that nothing 
leaves the shed for shipment that has 
not received the stamp of approval. To 
facilitate the work of packing, trays or 
pans have been contrived in the shape 


of a flat, shallow tin scoop tapering from 


eight to ten inches in width at the 


handle to about four and one-half inches 


at the other end, and from about twelve 
to fourteen inches long. 


it is 
a conservative estimate to say the saving 


Fourteen acres of 





An Appreciative Letter. 


Editor Chas. A. Green: I want to com- 
mend your rightfully bold assertions in 
your January statements: “My thirty 
years, ete.” You have contributed to 
the advancement of fruit growing and 
you have helped sustain hope and life 
to progress in horticulture when it was 
so much needed. It can be truly gauged 
at a twenty million benefit. And it is 
not going to detract the glory of it be- 
cause to get it said you had to say it 
first. As years go by evident truth will 
confirm it. To be sure there are others, 
many other millionaire benefactions, 
given of that kind of benefactors. Horti- 
culture in this country is never capital- 
ized, measured in its future power to 
give and produce at billions of dollars, 
not watered stock at all. And as you 
comment on the lack of government ap- 
preciation of the worth and power of 
the rural press for good, it is rightly 
said. I believe you are sound in mak- 
ing the statement as you do—that our 
national government with all its com- 
plex and costly efforts for agriculture, 
has not yet equalled the painstaking 
and often philanthropic work of the 
agricultural and horticultural press, in 
practically advancing these arts, sus- 
tained by its thousands of subscribers. 
You speak of Jacob Moore, there are 
many others; there is T. V. Munson, of 
Denver, Tex. 

I want to register my admiration of 
your versatile ability of writing so much 
and so sound and entertainingly in 
Green’s Fruit Grower. You are a twenty 
million writer even" though you get only 
a little of the twenty. May your days 
be many here in a paradise as near 
like Eden as could be in 43 degrees N., 
and in Paradise indeed finally.—W. L. 
By 3. 





Hellebore to Kill Currant Worms, 


It has been found efficient to mix 
hellebore and flour fer the currant 
worm, and apply it by dusting it on 
the leaves. Use one part of hellebore 
with five or six parts of flour, stirred 
together, when left to stand over night 
or a few days, in a closed vessel, like 
a tin baking powder can, will impart 
its efficiency to the flour or the entire 
mixture, and can be used successfully 
by dusting over the leaves or bushes, 
This avoids the trouble and expense of 
spraying and is certainly efficient. 


Oo 
o 





Gooseberry bushes need thinning out 
to let in sun and air; by doing this the 
fruit will increase in size and quality, 
besides being partially protected from 
mildew. For canning they should be 
gathered just before they have attained 
their full growth. They will then be 
tender and not quite so tart and still 
have a good flavor. 


0. 
0 


COFFEE CONGESTION 
Causes a Variety of Ails. 





A happy old lady in Wisconsin says: 

“During the time I was a coffee 
drinker I was subject to sick headaches, 
sometimes lasting 2 or 3 days, totally 
unfitting me for anything. 

“To this affliction was added, some 
years ago, a trouble with my heart that 
was very painful, accompanied by a 
smothering sensation and faintness. 

“Dyspepsia, also, came to make life 
harder to bear. I took all sorts of 
patent medicines but none of them 
helped me for any length of time. 

“The doctors frequently told me that 
coffee was not good for me; but without 
coffee I felt as if I had no breakfast. 
I finally decided about 2 years ago to 
abandon the use of coffee entirely, and 
as I had read a great deal about Postum 
I concluded to try that for a breakfast 
beverage. 

“T liked the taste of it and was par- 
ticularly pleased to notice that it did 
not ‘come up’ as coffee used to. The 
bad spells with my heart grew less and 
less frequent, and finally ceased alto- 
gether, and I have not had an attack of 
sick headache for more than a year. My 
digestion is good, too, and I am thank- 
ful that I am once more a healthy wo- 
man, I know my wonderful restoration 
to health came from quitting coffee and 
using Postum.” Name given by the 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is this. Cof- 
fee has a direct action on the liver with 
some people, and causes partial conges- 
tion of that organ preventing the natur- 
al outlet of the secretions. Then may 
follow billiousness, sallow skin, head- 
aches, constipation and finally a change 
of the blood corpuscles and nervous 
prostration. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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“The House by the Side of the Road.” 


There are hermit souls that live with- 
drawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell 
apart 


In a fellowless firmament. 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their 
paths 
Where highways never ran— 
But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 


Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good and the men who 
are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 
Let me live in a house by 
the road 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


GRAPE VINE INSECTS. 
Assistant State Entomologist Gives Re- 
sults of Work Dene in Past Two 
Seasons—Sprays Used. 

The grape flea 
steel-blue beetle 


swelling buds. 
during April 


the side of 





is a small 
which feeds on the 
The beetles appear 
and feed during the 
warmer days. Mating takes place dur- 
ing a period ef neariy three months. 
They are very prolific and the adults 
feed on the grape foliage. The most 
efficient spraying mixture is composed 
of eight pounds of arsenate of lead, 
three gallons of glucose and 100 gal- 
lons of water. This is applied in the 
spring as the beetles are feeding on the 
vines. The use of the same spray will 
kill the larvae if applied the first part 
of July. 
Spray Used on Midge. 


beetle 


The grape blossom midge is found in 
Chautauqua county, especially on the 
early varieties of grapes. The adult 
midges emerge from the soil during 
the latter part of May and the first of 
June. They mate soon and immedi- 
ately begin laying eggs which are de- 
posited in the blossom buds. The eggs 
hatch in a few days and the larvae pre- 
vent the development of: the buds. The 
injured buds produce no fruit The 
use of nicotine preparation as a spray 
was found to diminish the number of 
eggs laid. 

The rose-chafer is a serious enemy 
of the grapevine when numerous. The 
adult beetles feed upon the blossoms 
and are thus able to destroy the entire 
ground 


crop. They emerge from the 
about the time the Concord grapes 
blossom. Mating takes place most of 


the time the adults are feeding. Ex- 
periments were made with various in- 
secticides to kill the rose-chafer and a 
mixture consisting of ten pounds of 
arsenate of lead, twenty-five pounds of 
glucose and 100 gallons of water was 
found to be very effective in killing 
the insects. The net gain per acre 
over the unsprayed grapes was $61.84 
Experiments also showed 


per acre. 
that the numbers of the rose-chafer 
could be materially reduced by culti- 
vating the soil while the larvae were 
in the pupae stage which lasts for 
about three weeks dating from the 


latter part of May. 
How to Control Root-worm. 


The grape root-worm was found to 
be one of the most serious insect 
pests. The larvae feed on the roots 
of the vine. The adults appear the lat- 
ter part of June, or the early part of 
July, and feed on the foliage. The 
eggs are laid underneath the bark, 
principally on the canes. These hatch 
during the latter part of July and dur- 
ing August. The young larvae pass to 
the grape roots and feed until fall. 
The most efficient method of con- 
trolling this insect was found to be to 
spray the vines with an _ arsenate 
poison, preferably arsenate of iead, 
when the beetles are feeding. This is 
usually combined with bordeaux mix- 
ture. Experiments during 1910 appear 
to show that the use of a gallon of 
molasses, six pounds of arsenate of 
lead and 100 gallons of water is a very 
effective treatment. 

The experiments 
leaf-hopper have shown that the 
nymphs are very easily killed by the 
use of a nicotine preparation, guaran- 
teed to contain 2.7 per cent. nicotine, 
and diluted with 65 to 100 parts of 
water. Lime-sulphur solution as 
dilute, 1 gallon to 100 gallons of water, 
proved very effective against the leaf- 
hopper nymphs, but it generally caused 
much injury to grape foliage and the 
fruit. 

The glucose is used in the sprays so 
that the beetles may be tempted by 
the sweet taste to eat the vines sprayed 
with the poisonous insecticides. 


Simple Method of Grape Training. 


So much has been written on this 
subject and so many complicated 
methods set forth that the essential 
points have been lost sight of, and 
those who cannot follow these meth- 


with the grape 


ods to the letter, just let the vineyard 
go without care, 

Proper pruning is the most import- 
ant item in grape-culture and there is 
no tree or vine which may be handled 
so systematically as the grape. With 
fruit-trees a great deal has to be left 
to the judgment of the operator and 
the condition of the trees; not.so with 
the grape, for there are certain rules 
which must be adhered to, leaving 
nothing to guess. 

It is not enough to cut away half or 
two-thirds of the growth, for unless 
you have a proper knowledge of the 
fruit-bearing canes you may cut away 
the very ones you ought to leave. 

In the first place let us understand 
that some of the canes will produce 
fruit-buds next year, while others will 
only make more wood. 

It is not at all difficult to determine 
between the. two. The _ fruit-canes 
have the buds close together and these 
buds are short and plump. Such 
canes usually come from wood of the 
previous season’s growth, while the 
long-jointed and unfruitful canes come 
from older wood. 

Let us remember, however, that 
these long-jointed canes in their turn 
produce fruit-bearing canes next year 
and one or two bud-spurs should be 
left on them, for the vineyardist must 
look a year ahead. 

The time for pruning grapevines is 
any time from the falling of the leaves 
in the fall till the sap rises in the 
spring. 





Smudging Strawberries. 

I placed the heaters in my berry 
patch as follows: One hundred pots to 
one acre, 200 pots to two and one-half 
acres, or eighty per acre, says “South- 
ern Fruit Grower.” After receiving the 
heaters, the Waters Pierce Oil com- 
pany, of Neosho, offered me crude oil 
for smudging in tank lots of 7,000 to 
8,000 gallons at two and one-half cents 
per gallon. Not being able to use a full 
tank, I bought 700 gallons of fuel oil 
in barrels at the rate of six and one- 
half cents per gallon. 

Now I was ready for Jack Frost. To- 
wards the latter part of April last 
spring a cold wind from the north ar- 
rived with signs of coming frost. At 
half past twelve o’clock that night the 
thermometer registered one degree 
above freezing and we lighted one-half 
of the number of pots. After one 
o’clock the mercury registered one de- 


gree below freezing and we lighted 
the balance of the heaters. All of the 


heaters burned about two hours. In- 
side of the berry patch the thermom- 
eter registered two degrees’ below 
freezing and outside of the berry patch 
six degrees below freezing. After 
three o’clock we refilled the pots for 
the reason that when they were full 
they produced more heat. After four 
o'clock the temperature outside of the 
patch was twenty-four degrees and in- 
side twenty-nine degrees, where we 
had 100 pots to the acre, and twenty- 
eight degrees where there were only 
eighty pots per acre. 

About one week after this freeze 
there was another frost but not so bad 
as the first. This time we lighted the 
pots at two o’clock in the morning and 
the heaters kept the temperature up to 
two degrees above freezing until morn- 
ing, at which time the thermometer 
outside of the patch registered five de- 
grees below freezing. 

These experiments taught us that 
we need 125 to 150 pots to the acre to 
protect the bloom and berries fully 
from a frost of twenty-four degrees 
above zero. 





June Budding Peach Trees.—Doctor 
R. W. Schilling asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower for particulars of June bud- 
ding the peach tree. A safe reply to 
this often-repeated question is that 
there is no such thing as June budding 
of the peach tree for most people. This 
June budding question is so mysterious 
many people will continue to ask ques- 
tions about it. In June it is almost 
impossible to get seedling trees large 
enough to be budded as far north as 
Rochester, N. Y., and it is difficult to 
get peach buds matured enough to be 
inserted at that date. Therefore I ad- 
vise the novice not to bother his head 
about June budding, for in the most 
favorable southern locaticns it is a far 
more difficult process than ordinary 
budding. 





Arsenic Slays Bees.—A honey fam- 
ine in sections of this valley is said to 
be due to bees being killed by arsenic 
of lead and bluestone used in spraying 
apple trees, the blossoms of which are 
especially sought by the bees, Thou- 
sands of bees, it is reported, are killed 
annually by this means, and the bee- 
keepers will make an appeal to fruit- 
growers for protection.—Baltimore 
“News.” 


Noise is often mistaken for ability. 





THE ELEMENTS OF FERTILITY 


A Primary Lesson in What They Are 
and the Sources of Some of Them. 
The various artificial manures, called 

fertilizers, have come into general use 

since the year 1840. In that year the 
famous German chemist, Liebig, pub- 
lished his epoch-making book on agri- 
cultural chemistry. Every farmer should 
bear in mind the principles underlying 
the use of commercial fertilizers, which 
were first defined by Liebig, as follows: 

(1) “A soil can be termed fertile only 
when it contains all the materials 
requisite for the nutrition of plants in 
the required quantity and in the proper 
form, 

(2) “With every crop a part of these 
ingredients is removed. A part of this 
part is added again from the inexhausti- 
ble store of the atmosphere; another 
part, however, is lost forever if not re- 
placed by man. 

(3) “The fertility of the soil remains 
unchanged if all the ingredients of the 
crop are given back to the land. Such 
a restitution is effected by manure. (It 
may be stated that there is some loss 
due to leaching and a change of avail- 
ability of food applied.) 

(4) “The manure produced in the 
course of husbandry is not sufficient to 
maintain permanently the fertility of a 
farm. It lacks the constituents which 
are annually exported in the shape of 
grain, hay, milk and live stock.” 

Practical experience has proved that, 
as a rule, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash are the substances most needed 
to be applied to soils, to make or to 
keep them fertile, and that many soils 
are improved by the mere addition of 
lime. In conjunction with these ele- 
ments, soils must contain a certain 
amount of humus or decayed organic 
matter, to maintain them in a proper 


mechanical condition, says California 
experiment station. 
Nitrogen. 


Nitrogen is necessary for the produc- 
tion of protoplasm (the physical basis 
of life). Without it there can be no 
plant growth; it is a powerful stimulant, 
and when present in excess, causes a 
rapid and excessive, but watery and un- 
natural growth, which is made at the 
expense of fruitfulness. Too much nitro- 
gen on wheat shows its ill-effects in 
such a rank growth of the plant, and 
later, of straw, as to be unable to sus- 
tain its excessive weight until the grain 
is nurtured; on cotton, by great growth 
of plant and but few blossoms, which 
mature fewer bolls; on fruit trees by a 
rapid and sappy growth which produces 
little fruit. 

Leguminous crops (such as clover, 
beans, peas, ete.) draw their supply of 
nitrogen from the air, and therefore an 
artificial application of nitrogen fertil- 
lizer to this class of plants is rarely 
needed. 

The more common sources of nitrogen 
in commercial fertilizers are nitrate of 
soda, cotton seed meal, sulphate of am- 
monia, dried blood and tankage. Fish 
scraps, castor pomace and other mater- 
ials are also used. 

The nitrogen in nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia acts a little more 
quickly than in dried blood, tankage 
and the organic substances. Being 
easily soluble, it is best to use nitrate 
of soda as top dressing at time of plant- 
ing, or in case of wheat, when active 
growth begins in April—other nitro- 
genous fertilizers may safely be applied 
at time of planting—the nitrogen will 
become available as it is needed by the 
frowing plant. 

Phosphoric Acid. 


Phosphoric acid is necessary for the 
healthy growth of plants, and is essen- 
tial to the best production of straw and 
seed. Its deficiency in a soil is shown 
by the want of vigor in its plant life. 
To produce its full effect, however, it 
must be used on a soil already rich in 
nitrogen, or be associated with nitro- 
gen in the fertilizer; otherwise it will 
produce a tall, pale and_  spindling 
growth of straw with very small in- 
crease of grain or fruit. It has a 
marked effect in hastening maturity, 
and should be used freely on all crops 
which it is desired to ripen early. 

The principal commercial sources of 
phosphoric acid are raw phosphate 
rock, acid phosphate, or dissolved phos- 
phate rock, dissolved bone black, bone 
meal, dissolved bone and Thomas slag. 
In ground phosphate rock, or floats and 
bone black, the phosphoric acid is in- 
soluble or unavailable, so that these 
materials produce effects very slowly. 

Acid phosphate and dissolved bone 
and boneblack also contain large quan- 
tities of lime, which is valuable on such 
soils as would be improved by the use 
of land plaster, while dissolved bone 
also contains nitrogen, which gives it 
an additional value. 

Potash. 


Potash is found in large proportions 


in all points. It is essential to the pro- 
duction of starch fiber and the growing 
parts of the plant; without it there can. 


not be full development of plant or seed, 


In combination with nitrogen and phos. 
phoric acid, potash contributes to the 
full and perfect development of plants, 
Excess of potash does not show any 
special effect on the plant, but a weak. 
ened growth, a lack of fruitfulness, and 
especially a slow and unsatisfactory de. 
velopment of starch and woody fiber 
follows its deficiency in the soil. 

Potash in the form of wood ashes 
and cottonseed-hull ashes consists large. 
ly as carbonate of potash. Carbonate 
of potash is useful as plant food, but 
cannot safely be mixed with organic 
nitrogenous fertilizer materials, as this 
form of potash rapidly decomposes or. 
ganic matter, accompanied by more or 
less loss of ammonia. 

Lime. 

Lime improves the _ condition of 
swampy and peaty soils, which consist 
largely of humus and are consequently 
rich in nitrogen, but this nitrogen js 
unavailable, owing to the sudden decay 
of humus in some of these soils, so lime 
furnishes the conditions necessary for a 
more rapid decay. Such soils sometimes 
need phosphoric acid and potash, ag 
well as lime. 

Lime also performs a valuable office 
in the sweetening of soils. When a soil 
betrays excess of acid, by turning blue 
litmus paper red, lime is needed. It 
also makes heavy clays light and more 
porous, and renders the plant food in 
them, as well as in’ muck, more ayvyail- 
able. Quicklime, marl and burnt oyster 
shells are the more common source of 
lime. To produce the results above 
noted quicklime from stone or oyster 
shells is more effective. 





Do Sprays Poison People? 


These questions cannot be answered 
readily. The presence of arsenic in 
nature, and the results of its use as a 
spray, present a series of far-reaching 
problems involving a number of obscure 
factors, says report in “Country Gentle- 
man,” by New York State Entomologist 
Felt. It is well known that certain soils 
contain arsenic, and that vegetation 
grown thereon may absorb this element 
and deposit it in appreciable quantities 
in its tissues. Recent studies by Prof. 
William P. Headden, of Colorado, have 
shown the general presence of arsenic in 
all parts of the apple tree, including the 
fruit, and that @onsiderable quantities 
are invariably present in soils where 
fruit or vegetable crops have been sys- 
tematically sprayed with an arsenical 
preparation, This, however, is very 
far from justifying grave fears as to the 
likelihood of serious results accruing to 
the consumer of fruit from sprayed or- 
chards, or of potatoes from fields where 
an application of poison is a part of the 
regular practice. The mere fact that 
men have lived on farms and subsisted 
for at least ten, and in some instances 
probably over twenty years, on fruit and 
vegetables grown in this manner, would 
go far to show that there is very little 
danger of poisoning from this source. 
Prof. Headden, as a matter of experi- 
ment, consumed eight pounds of apples 
—approximately sixteen fair-sized ap- 
ples—in twelve hours without experienc- 
ing the slightest ill-effects so far as 
arsenic was concerned, though this fruit 
was grown on sprayed trees and the 
presence of arsenic was subsequently 
detected in his urine. This gentleman 
estimates that it would be necessary to 
consume ten pounds of apples (over 
twenty fair-sized ones) in order to obtain 
an ordinary medicinal dose of this pois- 
on. <A standard chemistry states that 
one grain of arsenic is very dangerous, 
and, at the same time, refers to a wood 
cutter (an arsenic-eater) who. took 4.5 
grains of pure arsenious oxide one day, 
and the next day 5.5 grains, continuing 
there after in his usual state of health. 
The above simply illustrates the poten- 
tial resistance of the animal body. Cal- 
culations have demonstrated the impos- 
sibility of obtaining a dangerous dose of 
this poison by the consumption of 
sprayed fruit. 

It has even been asserted that arsenic 
may be a normal constituent of the 
human body. The increased general usé 
of this poison, in connection with the 
production of various food products, is 
likely to accentuate rather than to mod- 
erate this condition. The mere finding 
of arsenic so widely distributed in vege- 
table and animal tissues is not neces 
sarily an indication Of increased danger; 
it may be due in large measure to greater 
refinement in chemical processes. 

A word of warning is certainly not 
out of place. Arsenic is a deadly poison, 
being cumulative in effect, and one that 
cannot be handled too carefully. This 
caution is especially applicable to those 
who actually handle the matérials while 
spraying. 
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THE SULPHUR - LIME WASH 


By A. L. Melander, Entomologist, Ex- 
periment Station, Pullman, Wash. 
The sulphur-lime wash is used as a 

specific for scale insects, and for many 

species, such as the San Jose scale 
and the oyster shell bark louse, it is 
more effective than any other spray. 

For those insects that place their winter 

eggs on the bark, such as the red 

spider and many species of aphis, a 

winter spraying of sulphur-lime is a 

more dependable remedy than summer 

sprayings of other contact insecticides. 

It is also useful for the wooly aphis, 

the bud moth, and the peach moth, and 

has some preventive value for such in- 
sects as the flat head borer and other 

bark and trunk borers. There is a 

growing use of sulphur-lime as a fungi- 

cide. It is widely used for mildews, 
peach leaf curl, moss and lichens and 

in controlling apple and pear scab as a 

substitute for bordeaux, which latter is 

apt to scorch the fruit. 
Formula. 


Sulphur, one pound; fresh lime, one- 
half to one pound; water, to make five 
gallons. 

Directions for Making the Wash. 


After slacking the lime add the sul- 
phur and enough water to allow easy 
boiling. Boil briskly until the sulphur 
has dissolved, which should take less 
than one hour. Strain and add enough 
water to make the amount required. 
This is called 1-%-5 formula. It is 
given in small amounts for convenience, 
as the recipe can be easily adapted to 
any sized receptacle. More than one- 
half pound lime may be used if the lime 
is not pure, but the clear liquid sulphur 
lime should be used when spraying. 
Sulphur-lime wash is not sulphur and 
lime. It is a chemical combination of 
the two ingredients effected by boiling, 
and this is a ‘istinct third substance, 
which has killing properties not pos- 
sessed by either the sulphur or the lime. 
Sulphur-lime is difficult to prepare with 
uniformity. That is why many a grow- 
er has failed in using it. If the direc- 
tions are carefully followed the result- 
ing wash should be entirely efficient. 
It is best first to slake the lime for 
otherwise the excessive heat of slaking 
may volatilize some of the sulphur, and 
at the same time produce a different 
chemical combination from that de- 
sired. Slaking lime is a process that 
must be carefully watched. Water 
should be added a little at a time until 


the lime has slaked to a paste. If too 
much water be added the lime will 
chill. If too little the lime will burn. 


Only a good quality of fresh lime will 
answer in making sulphur-lime. Air 
slaked lime will not do. Ground sul- 
phur or sulphur flour is best because 
it is much cheaper than flowers of 
sulphur. 

The mixtures of lime and sulphur 
should be briskly boiled with a little 
water until the sulphur is no longer 
visible. This should take from thirty 
minutes to an hour. It is not advisable 
to boil longer than one hour for a 
chemical change takes place on con- 
tinued boiling which lessens the value 
of the wash. 

Sulphur-lime may be boiled in any 
iron vessel. The usual custom is to pro- 
vide a long, narrow wooden vat with a 
sheet iron bottom. This is bricked up 
for firing beneath and is fitted with a 
chimney at the rear end. This vat 
should be covered as much as possible 
during cooking, as excluding the air 
will insure greater uniformity of the 
wash. It is well to stir the ingredients. 

When sufficiently boiled the contents 
of the vat should be strained into the 
cpray tank and diluted with enough 
water to complete the formula. Strain- 
ing is very important as it prevents 
clogging the nozzles. A wire fly screen 
or a gunnysack will answer for the 
strainer if bordeaux nozzles are used. 
It is not necessary to heat the water 
for diluting as the wash is just as ef- 
fective cold. The hot wash is more 
corrosive to the.spray hose and is 
dangerous to the operator in case of 
accidental uncoupling of the hose. 

Many attempts have been made to 
Prepare a_ self-boiling wash by using 
a large excess of lime and depending 
on the heat of slaking to effect the 
chemical change. 
successful insecticides and should not 
be tried. On a large scale sulphur- 
lime is boiled by live steam. The -main 
advantage of this method is that no 
Stirring is required. 

Precautions. 

Never use a copper implement in pre- 
paring sulphur-lime. It will be quickly 
corroded. Similarly the wash tarnishes 
Silver. If sulphur-lime comes in con- 
tact with any lead paint it will blacken 
it. This discoloration can be bleached 
by washing with hydrogen peroxide, 
but that is expensive. The air will also 
bleach it in time. Pumps used with 


Such washes are not’ 


sulphur-lime must be washed out each 
night after using. Pumps with brass 
working parts will have a scaly crust 
formed over the brass after continued 
use. Bronze nozzles are eaten and a 
sufficient supply should be kept upon 
hand to replace them. Sulphur-lime 
will keep if not exposed to the air. It 
is not necessary to use it fresh each 
day, but it is adviasble not to keep it 
too long. 

Sulphur-lime is caustic to the skin 
and may porduce ulcers. Annoint the 
hands and face with vaseline before 
spraying. The horses as well as the 
men who spray should be protected. 
Use blankets and hoods of gunny sack- 
ing or canvas. 

Modifications of the Wash. 


Many growers consider it necessary 
to use a stronger wash. When proper- 
ly made the 1-%-5 formula is entirely 
efficient and is just as reliable as a 
wash doubly strong. The addition of 
more lime, as in a 1-1-5 formula, adds 
nothing to the killing value of the spray, 
but makes the wash show better after 
drying, a very doubtful advantage. 
Often it is best not to keep a coating 
on the twigs during the summer since 
scale insects will locate on the fruit and 
foliage in preference to the coated 
twigs. The clear liquid sulphur-lime is 
the only part that kills) When extra 
lime is added it becomes necessary to 
keep the wash continually stirred while 
spraying. 

Sulphur-lime of the 1-%-5 formula 
has a specific gravity of 1.02 or a hy- 
drometer reading of 3 degrees Beaume. 
The only practical method of testing 
its strength is to use a hydrometer. 





How to Succeed in Business: 

Here are some notes that I have jotted 
down from speeches at recent Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Ad club dinner: . 

Greatest need of this country, sales- 
manship and distribution, 

Teach the buyers to believe in you. 

Selling is more difficult than manu- 
facturing. 

The sale first takes place in the mind 
of the purchaser. He must be con- 
vinced that he should buy of you. 

When looking for a man look for the 
following in the order named: Health, 
honesty, ability, persistence, tact, and 
enthusiasm. Without enthusiasm the 
man’s other good qualities are nearly 
lost, 

In advertising, understatement is bet- 
ter than overstatement. 

What paper to advertise in: Who 
reads it? How many subscribers has it? 
Where does it circulate? What does 
it charge for advertising space. 

Objects sought: To create a demand, 
to perpetuate a good name or reputa- 
tion, which is often worth more than the 
stock of goods filling a big warehouse. 

To increase your business hold meet- 
ings of directors often. 

The firm may be burned out, or meet 
with other misfortunes, but if the repu- 
tation has been good, the house soon 
gets on its feet again. 

We pay 50 cents for every suggestion 
given us by any employee if we use it 
and $500 at end of the year for the best 
suggestion during the year. 

Business men spend their lives to get 
money, then they spend their money to 
regain health. 

Tact, that is ability to deal with every- 
body without friction, is of great value. 
It is perhaps the hardest of all to obtain 
if you have it not, but don’t jolly men; 
don’t deceive them. 

Some men grow with their business 
while others swell. There isa difference 
between growing and swelling. 

To make a profit in your business 
there are five supreme factors to in- 
crease: Sales, cash on hand, to hold 
meetings. often, efficiency of force, 
quality of product. 

Also there are five supreme factors 
to decrease: Debt, unnecessary expense, 
number of complaints, amount of time 
wasted, and cost of production.—Charles 
A. Green. 


oO 

James Wilson, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was complimented, at a dinner 
in Washington, on the splendid effi- 
ciency of his department. 

“The department is, I admit, prac- 
tical,” said Mr. Wilson, with a smile. 
“The farmers don’t sneer at it as they 
did a generation ago. 

“An Iowa boy said to his farmer 
father back in the eighties: 

“Pa, can I be Secretary of Agricul- 
ture when I grow up?’ 

“‘No, no, my son,’ the father an- 
swered. ‘You know too much about 
farming.’ ” 








A heavy mulch of straw or coarse 
manure may be used to keep down the 
weeds in the small fruit plantation and 
eonserve moisture and cultivation dis- 
pensed with entirely. 





J-M ASBESTOS 





Be 


discovered. ) 
in any way deteriorate. 
do not affect it. 


worth of paint or repairs. 


if desired. 


Rock as near as words can paint it. 
rock, 


handsomely illustrated Book M-35. 


Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
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tives, and hundreds of other- disinterested persons, prove that 
J-M Asbestos Roofing cannot be burned even by the flame of a blow- 
torch—a flame which is intense enough to melt iron. 
many times more severe than any roofing is ever put to in actual use. 

This ready-to-lay roofing consists of several layers or sheets of 
Asbestos (stone): Felt inseparably cemented together with genuine 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the two most indestructible things ever 
It contains nothing that can rot, rust, melt, crack or 
Even gases, acids, and chemical fumes 


There are hundreds of buildings on which this roofing has been in 
service for more than a quarter of acentury without a single cent’s 


Isn’t this the kind of protection you want for your buildings? 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for all classes of buildings—barns, factories, 
dwellings, etc., whether they have a steep or flat roof. Comes all ready to apply, 
with nails, cement and full instructions for applying, packed in each roll. 

If not at your dealer's, our nearest branch will sell you dirett; also apply it, 


This Wonderful Stone Sent FREE 


Imagine a real rock from which you can easily pull long thread-like pieces 
that are almost as soft and pliable as a silk thread, yet so indestructible that they can’t 
burn, and you will have in your mind’s eye a picture of the wonderful Asbestos 
“ But words cannot describe this marvelous 
So we'll send you a sample free, for we knowit will convince you 
better than anything we can say that J-M Asbestos Roofing, which is made of 
this indestructible rock, must also be practically everlasting. 

Write our nearest Branch now for sample of Crude Asbestos and our 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


BALTIMORE DALLAS MILWAUKEE PITTSBURG 
BOSTON DETROIT 9 MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY ASBESTOS NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE 
CHICAGO LONDON . NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 1871 


For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD. 
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Musings of the Gentle Cynic. 

When Fame places a man on a pedes- 
tal even Death can’t always take him 
off. 

A woman can forgive a man almost 
any insult except that of indifference. 

A boom is a big noise, especially in 
politics. 

Laugh at trouble—and it 
you busy laughing. 

It is possible to entertain an angel 
unawares, but never a bore. 

It requires positive genius to write 
a love letter that doesn’t mean any- 
thing. 

It is possible to have too much of a 
good thing. The dog with the shortest 
tail runs the least danger of having tin 
cans tied to it. 

Can a woman become a member of 
the Daughters of the Revolution just 
because her ancestors murdered the 
King’s English? 

Cupid apparently shoots a ood many 
of his arrows at random. 

When a man loses his head, un- 
fortunately he retains possession of his 
tongue. 

The closer we get to some people the 
smaller they seem. 

It’s hard to pay as you go if you are 
always going broke. 

The successful liar must have a per- 
fect confidence in his own imagination. 

It isn’t until a man is in love with a 
girl that she really feels privileged to 
make a fool of him. 

The girl with a turned-up nose may 
console herself with the thought that 
her mouth was just made for kisses. 

No man is ever quite so conceited 
after he has attended his own wedding. 


will keep 


The Dyspeptic Philosopher. 
The early bird gets the worm, but, 
on the other hand, the early worm 
merely gets eaten. 





Only a very rich man’can afford to} 


dress as though he didn’t have one cent 
to rub against another, 

The man who complains that he 
never has a chance is the one who 
allows some other fellow to grab it 
first. 

Money talks, and that seems to be the 
best sort of campaign oratory. 

Too many men are measured by the 
size of their bank accounts. 

A girl generally keeps on the right 
side of a chaperon if she happens to be 





deaf in that ear.—New York “Times.” 





Orchard Cultivator 





THE FORKNER LICHT DRAFT HARROW 
is the only perfect light running wheel cultivator ever 
offered for orchard work. Each section is so easily 
manipulated with levers that a small boy can operate 


it and cultivate perfectly 30 acres per day with one 
team of medium weight. Win this harrow, one team 
can easily do the work of two teams with ordinary 
harrows. Works well in stumpy or stony land and 
does not clog with loose grass, roots, etc. Its exten- 
sion of t1 ft., 3% ft. each side of the team, enables 
perfect dust mulching near the tree trunks without 
disturbing the branches or fruit, and eliminates the 
use of the hoe. One machine will work 100 acres of 
orchard and keep it-in garden tilth. These machines 
are labor savers and wil reduce your cultivating ex- 
pense one-half, evenit you have but 5 or 10 acres of 
orchard. Write to-day for prices. 
LICHT DRAFT HARROW COMPANY 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


THE 0 K CHAMPION 


Insures the potato and 
other vegetable ope 
from damage by blight 


























or bugs, Their Work 

Guaran % 

ALL BRASS Double 

Acting High Pressure 

Bronze Ball Valve Force 
mp witb relief valve 

is unequalled. J 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
describing 0 K Champion Potato Sprayers, 
Planters, Diegere. etc., particulars, 


rite today. 
Ghampion Potato Machinery Co. 
431 Chicago Ave., Hammond, In& 


GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 
World's headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, 
Fans, Toys, Railways, Batteries, Belts, 
Bells, Pocket Lamps, Telephones, House Lighting Plants, Books. 
Irit's electric we have it. Undersell all, Fortune for agents. Big 
catalogue, 4 cents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














DEATH TO HEAVES 
NEWTON'S “srrycavet,Seserem 


The first or second $1 can cures heaves. Thi 


is nteed to cure or 
meneyrefunded. @1 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 

















The plow is of more importance than any other implement. 
Without the plow, civilization could hardly be possible, for 


plow the nations of the earth could not be properly cared for and clothed. 


revolution as the modern plow. 
without the 


No one thing has caused such 


Think of all the work that one plow is capable of doing in one day, moving hundreds or 


thousands of tons of earth in one day. 
hungry. 


The boy who holds the plow fills the mouths of the 





How to Make a Truck Garden. 

A truck or vegetable garden may be 
made without much experience. The 
best results are obtained by giving the 
plot of ground a good coat of well rotted 
manure, either horse or cow, the horse 
being- more preferable, and plow or 
spade this under. Then rake thorough- 
ly and break up all clods of soil, after 
which it is ready to sow. New begin- 
ners in sowing seed should make as 
straight a row as possible in order that 
in using a hand cultivator they may not 
cut or dig up the small plants. 

Beans are one of the vegetables easily 
grown, and there are many varieties to 
choose from, but the old reliable in 
green podded snap short bush beans 
is red valentine, the newer being mam- 
moth _§ stringless. In wax or yellow 
podded bush beans the favorite is Ger- 
man or black wax. Lima beans may 
be grown on poles, says Lewis A. Cath- 
erey, in Philadelphia ‘Press.”’ 

Beet is a vegetable that is being used 
more every day, especially for buttering. 
The white or light colored beet is sweet- 
est and best for this purpose, 

Celery being one of the nerve foods 
or vegetables, is not only grown to 
bleach and lay away in a trench for 
winter, but is also grown to flavor 
throughout the season, therefore, every 
garden should have a small planting of 
celery. Celery wanted for the winter 
may be grown from seed sown in spring 
and plants transplanted about July. The 
white plume or self-blanching varieties 
are easiest grown. 

Sugar corn may be grown where space 
is not limited, as best results are ob- 
tained where corn can be given plenty 
of space between hills. 

Lettuce is one of the most desirable 
vegetables to grow and the quickest and 
best results are obtained by sowing a 
curly loose heading variety. The leaves 
of same may be used before making a 
head. 

Parsley being used for garnishing as 
well as flavoring, should be grown in 
every garden and can be easily grown. 

Peas are best grown where wire net- 
ting or brush is used, as often times in 
wet weather they mildew when vines 
are on the ground. There may be sev- 
eral plantings made so as to have a 
continuance of this luscious vegetable. 

Spinach may be sown in rows or 
broadcast over a space of ground and 
cropped in time to make a planting of 
celery, late beets, ete. 

Tomatoes are one of the many vege- 
tables appreciated, not only in summer, 
but also jarred for winter use. 





Another Big Orchard in View. 

Teats Brothers, the well known fruit 
growers, and Frederick Todd of Roch- 
ester, yesterday closed a bargain with 
H. H. Williams of Sodus, for the pur- 
chase of the Swales farm of 600 acres, 
situated on the Lake road in that town. 
This will be converted into a nursery 
farm for the growing of fruit trees, and, 
under the care of experienced orchard- 
ists, will gradually be transformed into 
one of the finest fruit farms in this sec- 
tion. Teats Brothers are the largest 
peach growers in this section of the 
state. Mr. Williams retains a fifth in- 
terest in the farm. 


What I Have Learned About Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa has been before the public for 
several years, yet it does not seem to be 
taken hold of by farmers generally The 
belief is general that it is a crop hard 
to grow, requiring special care and cul- 
ture, and as the seed Is dear it has been 
fought shy of. 

Two years ago I broke away from 
this prejudice and sowed a trial plot of 
an acre in a field being seeded to red 
clover. Instructions were to sow twenty 
pounds of seed per acre, using one 
bushel of barley for a nurse crop. In- 
stead of twenty pounds I thought fifteen 
pounds quite plenty. This was a mis- 
take, for though I got a good stand, 
twenty pounds would have given a bet- 
ter. I set the drill to sow two bushels 
of barley per acre; then shut off every 
other spout. This left a space of four- 
teen inches between the drills. I sowed 
the alfalfa seed with a hand-seeder 
afterwards and covered with the weeder. 
This plan proved a success, as the wide 
space between the drills of barley gave 
plenty of sun and air to the young 
plants, and they grew vigorously. Nor 
did the barley crop suffer, for at harvest 
time the barley heads completely cov- 
ered the intervening spaces and gave a 
full crop. I must not omit mentioning 
that I sowed a small bag of land-plaster 
per acre at time of seeding. This I be- 
lieve greatly benefited both the barley 
and alfalfa. 

At harvest time much of the alfalfa 
was up to the bands in the sheaf. I 
found, contrary to my previous belief, 
that it germinates much quicker and 
better than red clover, so that no one 
need be deterred on that score. I did 
not use the culture, nor do I think it 
needful on our land, though perhaps on 
lighter land it would be wise to do so. 
I would say from experience that any 
land that will grow red clover well will 
also grow alfalfa. The crop stood the 
winter and spring changes quite as well 
as clover, and was ready for cutting by 
June 20th. 

Regarding cutting, it is very important 
to cut early, before the blossoms are 
fully out, especially if the weather is 
fine and settled, and not to touch it if 
the weather is otherwise. Cut high to 
save the crown, or you injure the second 
crop. I was favored with fine weather 
when cutting and so had no trouble in 
saving it. I cut as soon as dry, tedded 
it two or three times in the afternoon 
put it into small coils the next day, 
opened them out the following after- 
noon, and hauled. The hay kept well, 
all the leaves and flowers being pre- 
served, and every class of stock eats it 


with relish. Poultry are also fond of 
it. I cut a second crop which was not 
as good as the first. The two cuttings 


. gave probably two tons, the third crop 


grew about six inches. This I left to 
proteet the roots—it was beautiful and 
green when everything else was dried 
up. 

I am pleased with the results of the 
trial, but do not think that alfalfa will 
ever take the place of red clover, which 
is the king of forage crops. Its place, I 
think, is as a soiling crop. A couple 
of acres near the buildings would be of 
incalculable value to every farm. This 
could be cut and fed as required from 
the middle of June until the fall, and 
any not needed for this purpose could 
be saved for winter feed. Its duration 
of stand gives it great value, for if it 
lasts ten years and, as it gives two or 
three cuttings a year, a vast amount of 
feed is obtained at small cost, 

I strongly recommend every farmer 
to sow a plot this spring. My plan 
has turned out well, though there may 
be a better. I am informed that it is 
a crop that requires much lime in the 
soil. This can be applied in the form 
of land-plaster and wood ashes. A littlé 
extra care in getting a good stand is 
the all-important thing.—‘‘The Canadi- 
an Sun.” 





Farm Help. 

In recent years the scarcity of suit- 
able farm help has been keenly felt 
and has demanded the attention, not 
only of farmers but also of thought- 
ful men in other vocations. The situa- 
tion is critical, and as yet the only 
remedy that has been applied is immi- 
gration. 

The causes which have contributed 
to bring about these conditions are 
numerous. For one thing: the rural 
youth have migrated cityward and have 
left the country depleted of some of its 
best blood. Some of the boys enter 
the se called learned professions; others 
become workmen in factories or shops; 
still others go into the service of the 
railway corporations. The girls become 
school teachers, stenographers, factory 
hands and the like. If you ask a young 
man why he is leaving the farm or 
some other occupation, he will prob- 
ably say, “I shall get better wages.”’ If 
you ask a city laborer why he does not 
work on a farm, he will probably say, 
“I get better wages where I am.” If 
you ask a farmer why he does not give 
better wages, he will say, ‘“‘The business 
won’t stand it.” 

One way of solving this question is 
by the use of labor saving machinery 
which enables one to get his work 
done with a smaller amount of labor 
than formerly. Again it lightens our 
labor to adopt the very best arrange- 
ment in the stables. With these changed 
conditions under which we are working 
we do well to look ahead and plan our 
work and not undertake anything in- 
volving a large amount of new work, 
unless we are sure of a corresponding 
reward. 





Control of Cut Worms a Matter of 
Prevention. 

“The use of poisons, sprays, traps and 
other devices for preventing injuries by 
the cut worm are of little value late in 
the season,” states Prof. J. G. Sanders, 
entomologist of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin, in 
response to numerous complaints of 
serious damages by cut worms received 
at the college from farmers and garden- 
ers in many sections of the state. 

The best method of controlling the 
cut worm is by fall plowing sod lands 
which contain the insects, and frequent- 
ly cultivating the soil during late fall 
and early spring as opportunity offers to 
expose the pest to frosts, birds and other 
enemies. Poisonous baits such as bran 
or clover treated with paris green may 
be used on small gardens before the 
season’s crop has been planted. When 
poisons are used chickens and animals 
must be kept out of the field. 





0. 
A Hair Cut on the Fly. 

Charles E. Bigelow, the comedian, 
is almost as bald as he could be. One 
day at the Lambs Club he said to the 
barber, ‘I am in a great hurry. Can’t 
you cut my hair with my collar on?” 

“Sure I can,’’ said the barber. “I can 
cut it with your hat on.” 
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include a complete line of Wheel Hoes, 
Hand Drills, =o Distributors, etc, 
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For large fields. Sprays 6 
rows at a time, any width, 
150 pounds pressure turns 
leaves so solution 
parts of plant. W 
erate press tank holds'100 
yd ju: meled for 6 ore! rehard —! Bay work. 
jrowers—wWith 6 acres or need our low priced 
Auto ) Spray No.1. Easy. tat werk with hand power, 
naranteed. Onur Free Catalog shows 
0 styles of hand and power sprayers. 
TheE.C.BrownCo., 765 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 














Spray 30 Acres a Day 


Potatoes, Small Fruits, Vines 


Sprayin sant counts, 6 rows at a time with force to do 
work Foliage sprayed all over, under as well ag 
on top. = — Sprayer is also great at orchard 
work. Spray trees by han Easy to maintain 150 
pounds pressure wie two nozzles going. Strong 60 
gallon tank, perfec tation, absolutely best aoney 
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We want our iJll 
Catalog inthe home 
of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages 
and 251 illustrations 
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Patented. New Useful Combination. 

Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales mm. Every home needs 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one, Essex, Co., N. Y. agent sold 100 
first few days. Mechanic in shop waa 50 to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustlers. Just write s postal—say: Give me special 
confidential terms. Ten-inch sample free if you mean business. 
HOMAS MFG. CO.,5770 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 
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will remove them and leave no 
lemishes. 
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ABSORBINE, R., liniment 
for mankind. For B 


aricosities. 


Pain. 
and ® a bottle at U druggists or delivered. 
Win’ tell more if you write. Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.. 11 TempleSt..! Springfield, Mass. 





For Big and Quick Profits. 

Ten years ex ce enables me to 

give yy 

add pe! 

without totertering with reguli 

pation. rout full a and free book 

address JAOK' ROOM FARM, 
6129 NM. Western Ave., Chicago, llis. 








h\ WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


WA} | for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires, With Rubber Tires, 
$18.45, Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 
wheels % to4in.tread. ogee by ag b a 
Learn how to buy direct. wheels, 
$5.95. Wagon UnbrelaPass. W: a 4x. th, O 





Let Me Pay The Postage 


on My Big Free Book to 


one of these books, yet I’11 send you one free because I want 
wed Bott 3 Hicko: Buggies—made-to-order—sold direct from my 
Road Test t—guaranteed two years. Over 140,000 Split 


Special Buggy 
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to you at home on 30 


Hickory be now aS use AL eptendid satisfaction. 


Hickory 
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caving ¢ on you —$ other styles Sy : full fee, of thie Spl 5 1911 if gives get tion 
BA: poe Ss on over 125 styles of Split ay met A bier ety how they are made—and why. 


oa are best to bu 


fi. C. Phelps, President, 


a you more Vehicles 
othe ears Mey send you this book free? Will, pom write 
io Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 


from than you could see in 10 big 
me personally: 


You 


Split Hickory 

Vehicles Sold 
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"26. Columbus, O. A aN aer4)\" A wan 


Write For Split Hickory Buggy Book Today-Free ESaes 
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What to Plant in Various Months. 


While spring is the busiest time in 
the year it offers opportunity for the 
flower lover to busy himself with seed. 


April. 

This is the month for sowing most 
kinds of seed. Sow outdoors various 
garden seeds for succession, cauliflower, 
early cabbage seed, onion, celery, spin- 
ach, leek, parsley, lettuce, radish, beet, 
asparagus, carrot, parsnip, salsify, corn, 
salad, kale and early turnip, ete. Con- 
tinue to plant potatoes, asparagus, rhu- 
bard, horse radish roots and onion sets, 
etc. Set out cauliflower, cabbage and 
lettuce plants, from hot-beds, after they 
have been hardened by leaving the sash 
off at night. Sow herbs, prepare melon, 
cucumber and squash hills for later 
planting. Sow the hardy kinds of flower 
seeds, as they will flower earlier. 

May. 

Sow cabbage, 
open ground for succession. 
celery, carrot, salsify, parsley, 
radish, spring kale, early turnip, 


sley, 
and pole beans. 
onion sets and asparagus roots; 
later 


snap beans, etce., 


Have a Herb Patch, 


Herbs are most desirable for flavor- 
ing, and those who know their use for 
the sick appreciate them more than any 
other vegetable already mentioned. 
Among the various herbs may be men- 
tioned sage, thyme, savory, catnip, cara- 
way, cardoon, sweet marjoram, borage, 
balm, anise, coriander, dill, fennel, hore- 
hound, lavender, mint, pot marigold, 
rosemary, saffron, sweet basil, etc. 

There are many other vegetables, such 
as onion, salsify, asparagus, endive, car- 


rots, parsnip, leek, potatoes, broccoli, 
cauliflower, chicory, cabbage, chives, 
cucumbers, peppers, musk melon and 


water melon, etc., which can be grown. 

Fertilizers are good to help crops 
where the soil is poor and it has always 
found best results by treating crops 


lettuce and tomato in 
Sow beets, 
onion, 

kohl 
rabi, corn salad, globe artichoke, par- 
mangel wurzels, herbs, plant lima 
Put out cabbage plants, 
sweet 
potatoes; plant early corn, garden peas, 
in the month 
cucumber, squash, watermelon and can- 


with fertilizer as they are growing, as 
often times too much placed in the row 
with seed has a tendency to burn off the 
roots in dry season. 





Asparagus Beetle (Crioceris aspar- 
agi), and Twelve Spotted Asparagus 
Beetle (Crioscercis duodecimpunctata). 
—The beetles appear in early spring. 
Keep all shoots cut off and after the 
cutting season ends spray with arsenate 
of lead two or three pounds in fifty 
gallons of water or bordeaux, using 
resin soap to make the mixture stick 











Here is a farm auction. 
of this kind? 


holiday. They come to talk over matters and 
acquaintances as possible. 
to some people. 
as a means of borrowing money. 





Who is there among our readers who has not attended a sale 
There are always a few in a crowd like this who come desiring to buy a iy 
a horse, a wagon, or something of that kind, but the most of those present are there 


Prices at these auctions generally run high for the reason that 
a year’s time is generally given to pay for the things bought, which is a great inducement 
I have known men _to buy corn, oats or other grains at an auction simply 
These men gave their notes payable in a year for the 
grain, selling the grain at once for ready cash, sometimes at less than they paid for it. 





to gossip, and to see as many old friends and 


back.”’ 


easily accessible. 


LOAD IT UP 


horse-drawn vehicle is making one. 
it at less cost—and with absolute assurance of getting ‘‘there and 
Fruit growers and truckers everywhere are coming to 
the new money-maker—the International Commercial Car. 


An International Commercial Car 


is the best-paying investment you can now make. Think of travel- 
ing anywhere—as far as you like—three times as fast, and at less 
cost than with a horse and wagon. 
ness or cast ashoe, no stopping to rest tired horses, no worry 
about hot sun, steep hills, deep snow, sand, or mud. The In- 
ternational Commercial Car is so simple that any man of ordi- 
nary intelligence can operate it and care for it. 
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JUMP IN— AND GO 


ITH your International Auto Wagon or Commercial Car 
you can make two to fourtrips while your neighbor with 


And youare doing 


No horse to spring a lame- 


All parts are 


See the IHC local dealer and inspect one of these cars and 
call for illustrated and descriptive matter, or, if not conven- 
jent write direct for indisputable proof of what International 
Commercial Cars have meant to others. 


mene HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) USA 








CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
rele) a: 


nuine “Cutaways 


earth twice on every trip. 


Send for it today. 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 





»? are intense cultivators and 


will increase youn crops 25 to 50 per cent. Our Double 
Action *Cuta 


y” Harrow is a wonderful invention 
—can be ‘used 1 in field or orchard. 
draft, Drawn by two medium horses will move the 


We can prove it. 


“Intensive Cultivation,” our new catalogue is Free, 














taloupe can be planted. Vine seeds are 
tender, so should the weather be cold 
or wet, defer planting somewhat. Risk 
setting out tomatoes and later in the 
month egg plants and peppers. Sow 
perennial flower seeds, after the middle 
of the month set out dahlias, gladiolus 
and canna bulbs. Bag your grapes. 
Still a good time to sow grass seed. 
June. 

Most of the tender seeds can be sown 
now. Also carrot, salsify,’parsley, beet, 
and snap beans, sugar corn and tomato, 
radish, Brussel sprouts, broccoli and 
corn salad. Plant lima beans, squash, 
cucumber, watermelon, cantaloupe, okra 
and pumpkin. Late cabbage and cauli- 
flower can be sown to make plants for 
setting out for fall crop. Set out tomato, 
pepper, egg plants and sweet potatoes. 

July. 

Sow dwarf peas and beans; make 
your last plantings of sugar, corn, set 
out celery, late cabbage and late tomato 
plants. Autumn radishes, kale, spinach, 
turnip, ruta baga, etc., should be sown. 
Make out your list and order perennial 
flower seeds, to sow next month. 

August, 

Early in the month plant snap beans. 
Sow turnip and kale, winter radishes 
and early peas. Set out late cabbage 
and celery plants for winter use. Still 
time to sow ruta bagas, but they can 
also be sown in July. Sow kohl rabi 
and fall lettuce, turnips, ete. Plant 
cucumbers for pickling, also pot-grown 
Strawberry plants and sow perennial 
flower seeds to insure their blooming 
next season. 


Potash Supply. 

The greatest potash supply in the 
world is found at Stassfurt, Germany, 
where soluble potash salts are mined in 
large quantities. Muriate of potash is 
the cheapest form of potash, but not 
best suited for certain crops, like tobac- 
co and oranges. Then sulphate of*pot- 
ash, or the sulphate of potash and mag- 
nesia, should be used. Kainit is another 
potash salt containing chlorine, and is 
especially valuable for use on sandy 
Soils, not only for its fertilizing qualities, 
but also for its peculiar property of re- 
taining moisture, and its power 6f de- 
stroying insect life and preventing plant 
diseases, such as cotton blight. It is 


valued highly on the cotton lands of the 
south, 


to the foliage. Spray every two weeks 
if necessary. Apply air slaked lime 
when young first appear and during a 
hot day jar the plants to make the 
young drop to the ground where they 
perish. 

Rust (Puccinia asparagi).~—The rust 
causes the foliage and stems to turn 
brownish and mature early. Spray with 
bordeaux and resin soap every two or 
three weeks after the middle of July. 
Cut off and burn dead tops in late fall. 
Good cultivation, or humus in the soil, 
to retain moisture, will help retard the 
serious injury of the disease. 


.* 


Bits of Horse Sense, 

Do not put a handful of salt in the 
feed box. Put a brick or lump of rock 
salt in a convenient place where the 
horse may help himself to it when he 
wants it. 

Few farmers give the legs and feet 
of their horses sufficient care. 

Be kind but firm with the colts and 
tie them with strong halters. 

Ground floor box stalls are best for 
them. Give them a run in the paddock 
every fine day. 

When a horse has free access to salt 
he seldom has colic, and is never 
troubled with bots. 

Don’t try to fit a horse to the collar; 
it won’t work. Fit the collar to the 
horse. 

The horses will stand most any de- 
gree of cold, but will not thrive in the 
rain. 

Do not leave horses standing hitched 
in the open when it is possible to avoid 
it, and never without having them well 
blanketed. Never hitch a horse under 
a drip. That is inexcusable cruelty.— 
“Field, Farm and Irrigation.” 


This is the way I fight cabbage 
worms. Cabbage time is not here yet, 
but time flies so fast it will not be long. 
When the plants are small I sprinkle 
them with dust or air slacked lime. 
Then as they grow and begin to head I 
put on more and more dirt until the 
head is covered and the dirt is filled 
in around the leaves and stalks so the 
worms cannot get underneath to eat 
up into the head. Then watch your 
cabbage and see it grow, if rain washes 
it off put on more.—Mrs. E. Ulrey, Ohio. 








Middleman Makes High Prices. 

The farmer is not to blame for the 
high cost of foodstuffs, declared George 
J. Holmes of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture before the New 
York State Agricultural society at its 
recent meeting in Albany. When you 
buy a bushel of apples at a grocery store 
for a dollar, the farmer gets 53 cents, 
the railroad gets seven cents for carry- 
ing the fruit from the farm to the store, 
and the middleman gets the remainder 
or 40 cents. A saving of ninety per cent. 
on the farmers’ prices could be made 
if the consumer would meet the pro- 
ducer half way and buy direct from 
him, either through co-operative stores 
or from individual farmers. 





Invited to Come. 

An Idaho farmer has heard of a 100- 
acre Massachusetts farm which is for 
sale at a price of $2000, and he writes 
to the secretary of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce about it. He says such 
a farm as is described would be worth 
$20,000 in Idaho, but if -he could only 
make a living out of it he would move 
to Massachusetts this spring, says 
Springfield “Republican.” Well, if he 
could make such a farm worth $20,000 
in Idaho, he could doubtless keep it 
worth $2000 in Massachusetts. Let him 
come on and try it. 





When Buying Fertilizer.—As a rule, 
farmers are inclined to purchase fer- 
tilizers on the ton basis without suf- 
ficient regard to the amount or form 
of the constituents contained in them. 
The direct value of a fertilizer is de- 
termined by the percentage of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, or potash which it con- 
tains; hence, the buying of a fertilizer is 
virtually the buying of one or more of 
these constituents. The more concen- 
trated the material or the richer it is 
in plant food, the less will be the pro- 
portionate expense of handling the con- 
stituent desired. 





Agricultural experiments show that 
if it is necessary to fertilize the soil to 
secure a crop of twenty bushels of 
wheat per acre, it is even more neces- 
sary to fertilize for a good crop of fruit. 

ew ath 

A pessimist is a man who can’t enjoy 
the beauties of an apple blossom be- 
cause he only thinks of the possible 
stomach ache it represents. 








The nobbiest pleasureor 
business automobile on 
the market. Solid,cush- 
ion or pneumatic "tires. 
Speedy, powerful, prac- 
tical, simple. Will go 
.\ anywhere, lowest cost of 

% upkeep. Send for cata- 
logue of this elassy 
ws thoroughbred sand ouz 
” special introductory offer. 


KENMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 309 Gaif Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fruit Growing and Bee Keeping 


Learn what an ideal combination it makes. ‘*G/eanimgs in 
Bee Cuédture’’ tells all about it. 6 months trial subscription, 25c. 
64-page book on Bees and supply catalog free. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 40, Medina, Ohio. 


dust What You Heys Been Waiting For 
Gautavoline rue 
































Don't Wear Out the ry 


You need ‘no longer work the handle of the 
old pump—in hot weather or blizzard, in rain 
or slush, there is a modern way that gives you 
running water for every purpose. 

Simply turn the faucet, at any time. day or 
night, and a plentiful supply of fresh running 
water is instantly at hand. 

It’sa simple matter when you own 2 


Leader ffater. System, 


_ By its use you can have every convenience that the 

city man ores water for bathroom, kit- 
chen, laundry; sp watering stock, washin 
buggies and autos rand (very important to you) hig 
pressure for 


Air pressure i, the > steel tank, in your cellar 

, provides the force—and your plant 

is pro from freezing, windstorm or other 

danger always. It will last a lifetime without 
thi very reasonable. 









Eastern Division, Owego, NW. 
New York Office, 15 William x 
Chicago Office, Monadnock Block. 





Leader Iron Works, 3408 law he. Decatur, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation, mail me your book, 

“The Question of Water,” 

ro Ques: -% = wn ‘with full particulars 

POD Sisak ccnngneddadowssitachbedeboccenseteseséend 

eas Ds OP RS 0 dang sadn cchcc dncddicchaphdesavedbced 

ce EE: SL ae OR 585.50.2%.. 
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Busy asphalt-diggers in Trinidad Lake 


Natural asphalt is the 
life of 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


And natural oils are the 
life of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt. They do not 
evaporate when exposed 
to sun and air like the oils 
of coal-tar and other resid- 
ual pitch roofings. This 
is why Genasco does not 
crack and leak and go to 
pieces. It stays Zastingly 
waterproof. 

Mineral or smooth sur- 


face. Fully guaranteed. 


The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs the 
seams of roofing without dauby cement, 
and prevents nail-leaks. 

sk your dealer for Genasco with 
Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. 


The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco 





Chicago 





SS Grave 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Ww ool Felt 
m= Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

5 Asphalt-saturated W ool Felt 


BERRY BOXES 


Crates and baskets, Cherry, Plum and Apple boxes, 
Climax baskets big and small, 


AS YOU LIKE THEM. 

We have the best equipped mill in the Northwest and 
manufacture the Ewald patent folding berry boxes, the 
only folding berry box made of wood veneer that gives 
satisfaction. 
brings our price lis 


FRUIT PACKAGECO., CUMBERLAND,WIS. 


Save Money on 
Boxes and 
Baskets 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 
and Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 
and ees * list 

Factory of its Kind in the Country. 
new A ALBANY ‘BOX & BASKET CO., Box 102, New Albany, Ind. 
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Water in Your Orchard 
or fruit patch saves time and 
labor. Get all you need from 
an automatic Rife Ram. 

Raises water 30 ft. for each 
foot of fall —no trouble or 
pumping expense. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Booklet, 
plans, estimate, FREE. 

FE ENGINE CoO., 

2414 Trinity Bidg., New York. 

















— discount on early orders. A postal | 





WOOD ASH SUBSTITUTE 


Lime, Phosphoric Acid and Potash 


Guaranteed Analysis. Car lots, bulk or bagged. | 


Better than Wood Ashes, chemically similar. 
Write for prices and particulars. 


BETTER FARMING CO. 
Union City, Pa 


for pit FR Bh a RSELF 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press, $5.00. 
Rotary, $60. Save money. 

others, big profit. All easy. rules sent. 
factory for press :atalog, TYPE, cards, paper. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 









Print for 


Larger, $18. 
Write 





A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 


10-gal. keg making 2,000 to 5.000 gals. spray, delivered 
ot 4 Ee station in the United States for $12.50. 
Prompt shipments. Every grower of fruite and vege- 
tables should have our Report of wonderfal results 1910. 


B.G. PRATT CO.Maiimin 


‘50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 




















The Heart of the Rose. 


What are the joys of the rose? 
The silence of night at the shrine 
Where it lies in a rapture divine; 
The exquisite moment it knows 
On the breast of a bride; its last sighs 
On the lips of a poet who dies— 
These are the joys of the rose. 
What are the griefs of the rose? 
To lie in the clasp of the dead 
While the tears of a mother are shed; 
To symbol a passion that goes 
To fade on a bosom unkind, 
To perish unplucked on the wind— 
These are the griefs of the rose. 
—Thomas Walsh. 


O. 
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Development of Orchard Heating to 
Guard Against Late Spring Frosts. 


In the yearbook of the United States 
department of agriculture for 1909, 
Professor G. B. Brackett, in an article 
on ‘Prevention of Frost Injury to 
Fruit Crops” briefly traces the develop- 
ment of means of fighting frosts. He 
says it is a well known fact among 
farmers and fruit men that injury to 
plants after a frost is always more seri- 
ous when the plants are allowed to 
thaw out rapidly. This observation led 
to many early experiments in devising 
means of shading crops so as to guard 
them from the early morning sun fol- 
lowing the spring frosts. Smudges of 
many kinds were used for this purpose, 
the attempt being to make an artificial 
cloud over the orchard to shade the 
crops until after they had thawed out 
slowly Combustible matter capable of 
producing an abundance of thick black 








system proved satisfactory, but had its 
limitations. 

Briquets, composed of oil refinery 
refuse, sawdust and low grade oil were 
pressed into a tube and used with or 
without a_ wick. Cheap sheet iron 
stoves in which the briquets were 
burned then came into use, and proved 
still better than any of the devices yet 
introduced. 

The next stage in the evolution of 
orchard heaters seems to have been an 
oil heater first manufactured at Fres- 
no, Cal., and since its invention there 
have been a great many other styles 
put on the market. 

Colorado has come to the front in 
this work of developing frost fighting 
methods, and through the efforts -f 
the orchardists of that great state the 
present methods of orchard hezating 
have been brought to commercial per- 


fection. 

Thermometers combined with an 
electric alarm attachment are in use ‘n 
many places to sound the warning 


when temperature falls to the danger 
point. And it has been reported that 
some enterprising fruit growers have 
resorted to the use of electrical con- 
trivances for lighting the fires. Elec- 
tric wires were strung along the rows 
of fire pots, and when the frost came 
the fires were lighted by an electric 
spark, lighting all of the fires at the 
same instant. 

In ordinary 
time, there is 


at the 
market a 


present 
con- 


practice 
on the 














Smudge 
done up to t 
for protecting fruits from late spring frosts, 


is day. 


stroyed. 





smoke was used for this purpose. 
Heaps of fuel for this purpose were 
scattered through the fruit plantation, 
and at sunrise were set on fire to form 
a veil of smoke over the orchard to 
protect it from the rays of the sun, 
and also to prevent the radiation of 
heat from the earth’s surface; thereby 
maintaining the general temperature at 
a point which would counteract the 
effect of frost. 

A gentleman living in Bordeaux, 
France, invented a process of making 
thick black smoke for this purpose. 
This consisted of small wooden boxes, 
open at the top and filled with a com- 
pound consisting of equal parts of 
resinous and earthy substances reduced 
to a fine powder and compressed into 
a compact mass. A wick was placed 
in the center of the mass and served 
to light it. The boxes containing this 
mixture were made of pine wood and 
were eight inches long and six inches 
square and were placed thirty-six feet 
apart in the vineyard. 

This scheme possibly led to the vari- 
ous smudging devices used in the or- 
ange-growing sections of this country. 

Vapor smudges were used first in this 
country, and accredited to a Califor- 
nian named Meacham. Small areas 
were covered with wet straw, manure 
and cypress brush, and the vapors fur- 
nished by these piles, when set on fire, 
together with the vapor from evaporat- 
ing pans, was calculated to furnish 
sufficient vapor to cover the desired 
areas. This method gave little satis- 
faction, for several reasons. It neces- 
sitated the co-operation of every land 
owner in the region and the vapors 
even then would rapidly disappear into 
space. The vapor, too, was lifted high 
above the ground by the cold air flow- 
ing over the surface from higher alti- 
tudes. 

The fruit growers of California seem 
to have been the most active in this 
early work of protecting against frost 
injury to their fruits. They invented 
a device for burning coal in baskets to 
be scattered through the orchard fas- 
tened to the limbs of the trees. This 


ts for heating orchard in Delta, Colorado, where but little such work has been 
Some orchardists are investing several thousand dollars in presesetion 

when the fruits are in blossom, anc 
It is useless to watch the thermometer and see it indicate 32 degrees of cold, unless 
you are prepared to light the torches or other methods of protection. 





easily de- 





trivance for rapidly lighting the 
heaters. It consists of a can holding 
a few quarts of gasoline and kerosene 
mixed, and by moving a little lever 
with the thumb of the hand holding 
the can a small quantity of the oil mix- 
ture is discharged. A torch is carried 
in the other hand, and by the use of 
the two in combination the fire pots 
can be quickly lighted. 





Saving the Fruit Crop from June Frosts. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Eastern fruit growers have learred 

much from western orchardists. West- 

ern orchardists have also learned much 
from their eastern brothers. Orchards 
in the east are protected from late 
spring frosts, occurring when the trees 
are in blossom (if protected at all), by 
building fires with rubbish over which 


The Right Paint 
For This Spring 


You can’t afford to let your 
house stand exposed till oil drops in 
price. The way things look now, 
the buildings would be paint-hungry 
before that time comes. 


Get the cost of 100 pounds “Dutch Boy 
Painter’? White Lead, 4 gallons pure linsced 
oil, 1 gallon turpentine, 1 pint turpentine 
drier—this makes 8 gallons of pure white lead 
paint. Divide by 8 for the price per gallon and 
compare this with the price of any other paint 
you’d think of using. 

You'll find that the best is the cheapest; also 
that, after all, the increase in the cost of * Dutch 
Boy Fainter” White Lead made-to-order 
paint is trifling. 

Write for our free “Helps No. 448 
It answers all paint questions, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the following cities: 


New York _ Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
(john T. Lewis & Bros, Company, Philadelphia) 
_ (National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





AGENTS MAKE 









0es, 
-tops, etc. Sews up Grain 
i cabamie’ Minne dolictiaditea 
orses and ca‘ a neat, durable 
ly, too. Has a diamond point, grooved od oetlien a hollow 
handle, 7 metal parts, and a reel — 24 yards of 


Harness, B 
Bags, Tents, 





d. No éxtra tools needed carried 
in any 4 case or the pocket. Special discount to agents. 
One _— sold $200.00 worth in four days. M. Neal sold 
20 in five hours, $12.50. Had no — Reg- 
- rice $1.00. Complete hee py with one large, one 
, one needle reel of thread, sent postpaid 
for 60c, 2 for $1.00. Get one, kee; it a week oF two, use 
up.all the thread, mend all your ain, etc., ani ian 
if you are not satisfied return the Awl and we will refund 
your money without a word. Send quick for sample and 
complete instructions. 


ANCHOR MFG. CO, Dept. 752. DAYTON, O. 





We sell Gcirect, saving you $20.00 0n a cance. All canoes 
cedar ard copper fastened. «dilave you seen our new Mahog- 
Canoe for 19101 We make all sizes and 


also power can 


styles, oes. 
giving prices with retailer’s 
ufac' 


e largest man turers of canoes in the world. 
Detroit Boat Co.,324 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 










like hungry wolves 
Ine F ish Bite and fill gt your baskes 
© if youuse Magic-F ure. 
fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you ta 
pales them out. Write RR. . and 
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THE SILENT CALL 


The agent or peddler who calls at 


your house is not silent. 
He disturbs you with his talk. Green employs no 
agents or peddlers to sell his trees. Green’s catalog 
makes a silent call at your house. 
This catalog will lie on the table 
until you are ready to open it and 
read its contents. Ifyou desire to 
buy anything mentioned in the 
catalog you are at liberty to do so, 
but you are not talked to death 
meanwhile. Green's catalog with 
lithographed covers is an ornament 
to any farmer's table and can be 
read with pleasure, profit, and in- 
terest. Ifit leads to your planting 
an orchard, or a fruit garden for 
supplying your home with fresh fruit, our catalog may be the 
most Trofitable book you have in your house next to the Bible. 
Green's catalog sent free when called for. Green's new book, 
“Thirty Years with Fruits,"’ free. Capital, $100,000. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 

















wet straw is thrown to make a smudge. 
Western fruit growers are more seri- 
ously injured and more often by late 
spring frosts than are the eastern fruit 
growers, therefore western men have 
adopted new methods of preventing 
frosts on blossoming orchards, vine- 
yards and berry fields. The western 
men have invented the firepot, in which 
crude petroleum oil is burned to ward 
off frost. But remember that crude 
petroleum oil in many parts of the west 
sells at a lower price than in the middle 
and eastern states. I have known crude 
oil to be bought in the west at 2% to 
4 cents per gallon, while at Rochester, 
N. Y., crude oil costs us 9% cents per 
gallon in barrel lots. 

The fire-pots are made in different 
sizes. The most of them do not hold 
over 4 quart of oil. A supply of crude 
oil must be on hand in the field so that 
if the supply of oil in the fire-pots is 
exhausted they can be refilled. The 
fire-pots are inexpensive, as must be 
the case when it is understood that 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
seventy-five fire-pots are required per 
acre, depending on the severity of the 
freeze and the crop to be protected. 
To protect a crop of strawberries might 
require more fire-pots than to protect 
an apple orchard. For in the case of 
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A house kept well painted lasts twice 
as long. oe sell you paint at factory 
frices @ you dealer's profit. Make 
t fresh Sor pourauder. Mix itready oe 
use, and pay the my We offer 
two gallo test, out ofan 
order, Return the hatha at our on 
— if the two galions are not satis- 
pet and get all — mone: Band 
No other paint-maker does this 


PAINT 


= bran paint is good enough to stand 
Send for our free paint book, 
with’e seher card, prices, and instruc- 
tions how to paint. Don’t buy stale 
paint with no rok 3 Buy fresh 
made-to-order ‘om 


0. L. CHASE PAINT CO. 
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trees, the heat would naturally rise to 
the branches, but strawberries lying so 
close to the ground would not be so 
easily protected. 

A western New York peach grower 
pought a lot of campaign torches such 
as are used at election time. These 
torches held less than a quart of kero- 
sene oil, each having a wick and a 
nandle. He distributed these torches 
in his peach orchard, and at about 2 
o'clock when his thermometer indicated 
danger from frost he lighted his lamps 
and thus protected his peach orchard. 
The fire-pots used in the west are far 
less expensive than these torches, and 
since they burn crude oil instead of re- 
fined kerosene oil, can be bought at 
much less expense than the campaign 
torches. 

The cost of warding off frost once 
from an acre of fruit if effectively ac- 
complished would probably not be done 
in the east at less than $100 per acre. 
When you consider that by an invest- 
ment of perhaps $100.00 per acre fruit 
to the value of $500.00 of more be 
saved, you cannot doubt the advisability 
of protecting fruit farms. 

In the eastern and middle states dam- 
aging June frosts do not occur nearly 
as frequently as in the west, but every 
fruit grower should be prepared for the 
emergency. 

While it might be possible to make 
fire-pots of sheet iron costing not over 
5 or 10 cents each if you had the 
machinery, the present manufacturers 
ask from 20 to 25 cents each. It is 
claimed that old orchards do not re- 
quire so much heat as smaller trees, 
and that there is danger in making too 
much heat on a frosty night. Inventors 
are turning their attention to methods 
of alarming the fruit grower as he 
sleeps in his bed, of impending frost 
in his: orchard by the sounding of a 
bell. But usually an experienced per- 
son can judge of the danger of frost 
without this alarm system. 

While it is profitable for the western 
fruit grower who gets from $2.00 to 
$5.00 per bushel box for his fruit to 
protect it from frost at large expense, 
it might not be so profitable for the 
orchardist of the east who makes no 
attempt to grow fancy fruit to protect 
his orchard. Western orchardists buy 
crude oil by the carload and thus get 
reduced prices. 


Eastern vs. Western Fruit Growing. 

I cannot agree with a recent article 
which claims that western New York 
can produce apples equally as attractive 
as those grown in some of the favorite 
districts of Idaho and Montana. I do 
not agree that it is possible in western 
New York to produce so large a per- 
centage of fancy apples as are produced 
in some ,of the western states. In- 
jurious insects are not so destructive in 
these western districts as in the eastern 
states. The prevalence of. almost con- 
tinuous sunshine in western states gives 
a much higher color to fruit than can 
be secured in New York state. The 
character of the soil in some of the 
favorite western districts is peculiarly 
adapted to the development of large and 
beautiful fruit. The skillful methods 
of irrigation employed in the west can 
be relied upon to develop the apple 
crop to a higher degree of excellence 
than can be secured in the eastern states 
Where no irrigation is practised and 
Where a few weeks or months of 
drought affects seriously the apple crop. 
I will say nothing here of the superior 
business methods adopted by the more 
enterprising business men in locating 
orchards, in managing them, in exhibi- 
tions and in various methods of attract- 
ing patronage, because this does not 
enter into the problem before me. 

Western New York is indeed a fav- 
ored apple growing district. Apples can 
be grown here at less expense than in 
the west or in almost any other part 
of the world. The fact that fine, hardy 
fruits of almost every kind can be 
srown here almost spontaneously has 
been a serious drawback to fruit grow- 
ing. Farmers and others learning that 
a few acres planted to apple trees will 
bring in some revenue with almost 
absolute neglect are content to give 
their orchards neglect considering what- 
ever revenue they may secure from the 
orchard as so much profit, less the ex- 
pense of gathering and marketing. 
There is a great opportunity offered to 
fruit growers who will plant apple or- 
chards wisely in Niagara, Monroe, 
Wayne and Ontario coutnies. I have 
reason to believe that no orchard lands 
So desirable can be purchased at such 
moderate prices as in western New York 
at the present day. But while we can 


Produce apples here in abundance in 
quality superior to western apples, and 
While we can produce them more econ- 
omically than in the western states, we 
Cannot hope to rival our western friends 
in the uniformly faney grades which 
the western orchards produce so freely. 





THE BURIAL OF JACOB MOORE. 


Man Whose Services to His Country 
Have Been Worth a Million Dollars. 


The burial of some men has been re- 
corded by poets in a way to keep the 
event in the minds of men for ages. 
Such was the burial of Sir John Moore. 
He fell in one of the early battles of 
this country. The burial of any man 
is one of the saddest events that can 
be recorded. The warrior dressed in 
his uniform, wrapped in the flag of 
his country, was lowered into the earth 
accompanied by the discharge of 
muskets, 

How different from this was the 
burial of Jacob Moore, the _ tender- 
hearted man who never caused the 
death of any person, and would not 
crush, a fly or worm, so tender was his 
heart. 

Jacob Moore was not a warrior, or a 
poet, an actor or a politician. He was 
simply an honest well meaning man 
who had devoted his life and his fortune 
to improving our native fruits by care- 
ful hybridizing, which means. the 
crossing of pollen of one blossom with 
the pollen of another valuable variety, 
hoping thus to secure a new variety 
containing the best qualities of the two 
varieties, 

Such work as this requires great 
patience and marked ability. Jacob 
Moore must have many acres of land in 
which to plant the thousands of seedlings 
of the apple, pear, grape, peach, cur- 
rant and other fruits. From these many 
thousand seedlings, which required 
much painstaking and patience, there 
were 999 out of every 1000 that were 
of no value. 

In this way Jacob Moore bestowed 
upon his fellow countrymen such vari- 
eties as the Brighton grape, the Dia- 
mond White grape, Bartlett Seckel pear, 
the Red Cross and Diploma currants. 
These varieties succeeded in almost 
every part of this country, adding large- 
ly to the revenue and wealth of this 
continent. 

At the time of his death Jacob 
Moore’s little farm on the banks of 
Canandaigua lake was filled with thou- 
sands of seedlings. At times he would 
send to me many remarkable varieties 
of pears, then a basket of many re- 
markable grapes, then a basket of cur- 
rants and other fruits for me to test 
and report to him. He was in the 
midst of his work, when without a 
moment’s warning he was struck with 
death, 

As not many had any knowledge of 
Jacob Moore’s work his little farm was 
abandoned and grew up in weeds and 
vines. No one knows how much our 
country may have lost in the valuable 
new fruits in the abandonment of this 
farm of Jacob Moore. He has done 
enough for one life time. There are 
many politicians, many men of science, 
of art and literature, whose names will 
be praised in song and story, who have 
not done one tenth as much as Jacob 
Moore. How few there are who will do 
honor to this modest man, or who even 
have never heard his name mentioned. 

Jacob Moore died in solitude on his 
little farm without a friend or relative 
near him when death approached, to 
moisten his lips with a _ stimulating 
draught. An undertaker was sum- 
moned and his body was hastened into 
a rough coffin, was put on an express 
car and shipped to Rochester, N. Y., 
unaccompanied by relative or friend. 
The express man tossed this coffin up- 
on its arrival here on the platform 
carelessly. Then an undertaker took it 
in charge. He was buried without 
honor and without lament save the sigh- 
ing of the wind and the chirping of 
sympathetic birds. 

Such is life. Those most deserving of 
praise sometimes receive little but 
neglect. Let no one attempt great 
things, hoping that his portrait or 
statue may be placed in the hall of 
fame. But there is a reward which 
comes to every person whose work is 
great. This comes through love for the 
work which is being accomplished, and 
the feeling that the work is worthy. 





It is estimated that the January 
freeze damaged the peach crop of east 
Texas as high as 40 and 50 per cent. 
But there is a considerably increased 
acreage to come into bearing this year, 
so that the net loss or cutting down of 
the crop will not be nearly so great as 
this. The main shipping points will be 
Jacksonville, Athens, Franklin,- Rusk 
and Morrill. About these points, at 
small towns, a considerable acreage 
will be ready for market. 





Alone by ‘the sounding sea they sat, 
He in his flannels white, 

She in Paris gown and jaunty hat, 
Fleecy and fluffy and white. 

“I’ve promised to marry you soon,” she 


said, 
“And I mean it, so never fear: 
But I wanted to ask if you knew,” she 


said, 
“That gowns like this are dear!” 








Accept 


Minnesota’s 
Invitation 


@Come and see this great state with its 
fifty-four million acres of productive land. 
Look over her fertile fields and thriving 
cities and towns. Examine her resources 
for yourself. Test her delightful, health- 
ful climate. 

@See how corn, wheat, the grains and 
grasses, apples, peas, beans and other 
vegetables grow in her rich soil. 

@.Learn what money is to be made raising 
poultry and live stock, dairy farming, etc. 
@ Minnesota is assuredly one of the “Pros- 
perity States of America.” Every fall 
Minnesota has a State Fair that as an ex- 
hibit of the products of one commonwealth 
cannot be surpassed. 

@A million and a half acres of Govern- 
ment Homestead Land open toentry. A 
large share of it agricultural and timber 
land, Red Lake Indian Reservation lands 
in northern Minnesota, just opened to 
homesteading. 

@ 3,000,000 acres of public land which the 
state has on sale at remarkably cheap prices. 


@Great markets are at hand for all of Minne- 

sota’s products: St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Chicago—in daily touch by fast freight, express 

and passenger trains of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

@Send for “Facts About Minnesota,” ‘‘Minnesota Lands” 
and “What Professor Thomas Shaw Says About Minne- 
sota.” Don’t delay. Write today. 


L. J. Bricker, General Immigration Agent 
36 Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry 
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Watson OSPRAYMO 4-ROW 
High Pressure Potato Sprayer 
Never damages foliage, but always reaches bugs, worms, and 
meal one foliage-eating inseets. a ail improvements.~adjnstable 
w wi spray and pressure instan regulated. Capacity 
acres a day. vane’ FOR LA BOO . Send for instruction book showing the 


K. 
Leader, Empire King and other sprayers. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP co, 226 Eleventh St., Elmira, N. Y. 


This Superb World History 
Shipped FREE to Your Home 


15 Big Volumes 5,000 Pages 
Weight 75 Lbs. 700 Illustrations 


















Publisher Fails! 
Splendid De Luxe Edition 
Fifteen Large, Beautifully Bound Volumes. 


Library of Universal History 














Here is the greatest opportunity ever offered our readers—an opportunity to see with your 
own eyes these fifteen beautifully bound volumes of the Library of Universal History. We send the 
famous complete set because we want you to see and appreciate that this is the most marvellous opportunity 
ever offered. This handsome edition is bound in Genuine Maroon English Crash Buckram, all printed from 
large new type, embellished with over 100 duuble-page maps and plans, 700 full-page illustrations, many of 
which are in colors, and more than 5,000 solid pages of reading matter. This is the one reliable, trust- 
worthy history—the one up-to-date history adopted by educators, schools and colleges. The history 
that is in a quarter of a million homes. It is the one history which tells you all, the one 
history which you should read. And it is shipped FREE—for your examination and ap- 
proval—all charges prepaid. 

The failure of one of the large publishing houses in this city 
enables us to make this offer. Absolutely the most sensational 
offer in the history of the publishing business. An offer with- 
out parallel. 

We send you the books themselves on approval. You see 
with vour own eyes just what the books are. You examine 
them in the privacy of yourown home. We pay the trans- 

ortation charges. There is nothing for you topay. If you 
ee want the work after the examination is ended, just let us 
know and we will tell you how to ship them back to us at our 
expense, We show you these books as willingly as we would 
show them to you if you came into our store. And we make it 
easier because we ship the book: to your own home. We want 

‘ou to see these books in your own home. Keep them ” ; 
; hie aweek. Begin at the dawn of civilization and tread the a uiieaatded emis sek yy oa Se 
paths down to the hourin which you live. And seein passing of rare genius, Its thoua Sis cleat andi vig- 2 » <. = 
OL ASF 


the men and events as you would have seen them if you in per- orous, its English pure and elegant.” é 
Send this coupon toda we? SF 
y o ) Ay 


son had lived through all the ages that have gone. This splen- 
S S m 
Just Send Your Name and Address ®&= + OSES 


figures of the past as you know the great men of today. See 
Caesar, Alexander and Napoleon as you would have seen them 
had you lived in theirown age. Visit battlefields that have 
moulded the world's destiny and see the armies in conflict. 
Live in that dim, misty past with the same full understanding 
you have of the events of to-day. See Menes build Memphis 
5,000 years ago. See Babylon’ssplendor, See Tyre fall. 
See it all as if you had lived through the whole 50 centu- 
ries. Send the coupon and take advantage of this great- 
est offer ever made—this biggest opportunity to put a 
great historical work into your home. The late ex- 
President Cleveland said: ‘‘Iam sure that this history 
will find an important place among the publ'cations in- 

to give wider familiarity with historical liter- Po eo SS 










did work should bein every home. You should know the sturdy 
= 
Sess 
Y Ko. 


and we will mail you free at once a handsome book of sample pages, containing many beau- © nS RS 
tiful plates of famous historical scenes, and maps, printed in colors. If after look- $ s S SOs os 
ing over these sample pages, you wish to see the complete set of 15 massive volumes, it <> se 
will be sent you all charges prepaid subject to your full examination and ap- _ © 
proval—entirely at our risk and expense. If you do wish to keep it pay 4 
one dollar down and then only $3.00 a month for twelve months. The most sensa- & 
tional forced sale price ever made. (This work has always sold for $60). You 
should see these books, All must read some history. Why not read the best ? 
The coupon attached here is NOT an order, merely a request for a free exam- 
ination—send it NOW. 

RICAN UNDERWRITERS’ CORPORATION, 

175 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The house cellars should be cleaned 
out at least once each month and should 
be whitewashed each spring. 


Are you prepared for spraying the 
currant, gooseberry and the orchard 
trees? If not there is not a moment to 
be lost. 


Clean up the rubbish. Rubbish piles 
about the house or barn invite fires. 
Whitewash the stables* and poultry 
house. 


The fruit grower and farmer is often 
belated in his work by rainy weather. 
He has to wait until the soil is ready 
to be worked. We should be prepared 
for activity the moment the soil is 
ready. 


Is there a board off the roof, or 
shingles loose on the roofs? I have 
known the roofs of barns to be blown 
off in heavy gales through the wind en- 
tering where the boards are missing on 
the siding. Perhaps the top bricks on 
your chimney need resetting in cement. 


Preparedness is a big word, and should 
be pasted in our hats. How many there 
are who are never quite prepared for an 
emergency, or for any particular work. 
When the strawberty picking season 
has arrived the crates, baskets, wagons 
are not ready. When haying begins the 
forks, rakes and mower are not in first 
class condition. 


Have you a kit of carpenter’s tools? 
I have one which I carry in a long, 
shallow basket made for that purpose, 
which contains a saw, hammer, hatchet, 
and bits (augers) of various size, screw 
driver, screws and other handy tools 
ready for any emergency. Such a 
basket of tools may not cost you over 
three dollars, but will be worth three 
hundred dollars if properly used. 


Look to the Foliage of Your Trees 
and Plants.—If you are not getting as 
good fruit as you should from your 
strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
your apple, peach or pear trees examine 
the foliage and see if it is free from 
fungus and free from injury by insects. 
No tree, plant or vine can produce the 
best results if it is attacked by insects. 
There are many who do not realize the 
fact that a tree can no more thrive 
without healthy foliage than can a man 
without a good supply of food. 


Hen Manure and Kainit.—Mr. L. 
Myers, of N. J., asks how much hen 
manure it would be safe to place 
around apple trees, and how much 
Kainit it would be safe to place around 
peach trees one and two and one-half 
years old. C. A. Green’s reply: Hen 
manure varies in strength. Three to 
four quarts per tree spread broadcast 
would do no injury, but would be help- 
ful. A quart of Kainit spread broad- 
cast would seem to me to be enough 
for one application of the peach trees. 


What is Engineering?—During my 
visit to New York city, I visited an 
exhibition of engineers and architects, 
which was something of a revelation. 
What is engineering? I do not refer to 
railroad engineers, but to those men 
who plan large and important work, 
such as the subways of New York city 
and 3rooklyn where railroads run 
under the buildings of the city. Here 
is the definition of the word engineer- 
ing, at stated as this exhibition. ‘“Engi- 
neering is the art of organizing and 
directing men, and thus controlling the 
forces and materials of nature for the 
benefit of the human race.” 





The Ashes from Volcanoes Fertile.— 
All ashes contain fertility. Coal ashes 
contain the least. Along the slopes of 
Vesuvius in Italy are the most produc- 
tive vineyards and orchards. The 
earthquake often shakes the earth for 
a long distance around and everything 
green on the mountainside is destroyed 
and many people lose their lives. Later 
on the fields are again cultivated, and 
again the mountain side is filled with 
fruits, flowers and tropical plants. 
Some of these vineyards are located 
over buried cities where the lava was 
thrown many hundred years ago. But 
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the owner of the vineyard did not know 
of the buried city beneath until he dug 
a well, the bottom of which opened into 
a palace in Pompeii. 





Spring Frost Protection. — While 
there is danger of late spring frosts in- 
juring the blossoms of fruit trees and 
plants in the eastern states, there would 
seem to be much greater danger from 
such frosts in many of the western 
states, where they have no water pro- 
tection in the form of lakes, etc. We 
hear of expensive investments of 
money, embracing in some instances 
almost a fortune for the protection, 
for instance, of apple orchards. Such 
investment in the way of protection 
from frosts have been found to be 
profitable in many parts of the west. 
Here is a suggestive hint for eastern 
orchardists, who seldom think of pro- 
tecting their orchards and berry fields 
by heating. 


Bees and Spray.—Do not forget that 
honey bees are the fruit grower’s 
friends. The bees are ever busy fer- 
tilizing the blossoms of your fruit, 
plants, vines and trees. If you spray 
your trees when they are in blossom 
you will destroy many of these friendly 
bees. Orchards should not be sprayed 
when in full blossom for other reasons. 
Wait until the blossom falls, but spray 
immediately after the blossom fades 
and falls. Then the fruit points up- 
wards with the calyx end uppermost, 
so that the poisonous spray gets in the 
calyx. Later the young fruit bends 
over so that the poison cannot get into 
the calyx so easily. There is the right 
time to spray and there is the right 
time to do almost anything. 


Fur Farms.—The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when we shall hear more 
about fur farming. By this I mean 
farms devoted to fur bearing ‘animals 
such as the muskrat, raccoon, minx, fox, 
otter, beaver, etc. Fur bearing animals 
are being trapped and shot in large 
numbers each year. The trappers are 
continually going farther back into the 
wilderness until now nearly almost the 
entire earth is encompassed. These wild 
creatures will not long endure this 
slaughter. As the more expensive furs 
become the more popular with rich 
people, therefore fur farms will receive 
attention. Rough, rocky, hilly, moun- 
tainous land which will not produce any 
crops of grain or fruit will do for a 
fur farm. Any reader having such farm 
land may look forward to its being used 
as a fur farm in the years to come. 


Drink Long and Deep.—yYes, be a 
hard drinker. Drink early and often. 
What shall you drink? Why, pure 
water, of course, which is the best life- 
giving, life sustaining drink on earth. 
There is no substance which has such 
dissolving properties as water. Drink 
from four to six glasses each day, but 
don’t drink it largely at meal time. 
The slower you can sip the water the 
better, but if you have no time for this, 
drink the water more rapidly. I esti- 
mate that the length of life of the 
humanity can be increased one fourth 
if the people will drink enough pure 
water. Many a wrinkled, dried up 
specimen of humanity can be made 
plump, fresh and attractive by simply 
drinking abundantly of pure water. 
There is no medicine in the world as 
good as water, but humanity is just 
learning this important fact. 


Central America.—How little we know 
of this wonderful country and how little 
we know of its resources. Here is a 
tropical country, a large part of which 
is undeveloped and a portion undiscov- 
ered, filled with rivers and lakes and 
provided with fine harbors. The fruits 
of Central America are marvelous, most 
of them growing wild in abundance, so 
that the poor people simply have to 
gather the fruits without waiting or 
working to produce them. I am told 
that one farm embracing 2500 acres is 
devoted to the growing of bananas. A 
car track is run through this plantation 
so that the heavy fruits can be brought 
near to the market in little cars. The 
bananas are picked green and shipped 
in large clusters, each one so heavy 


that a strong man can just lift it. One 
of these bunches of bananas in Central 
America, often embracing a hundred 
or more specimens, can be bought for 
fifteen cents per bunch. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman, our associate 
editor, after spending several weeks on 
the Pacific coast judging fruits at the 
great western fruit exhibitions, and sev- 
eral weeks at his home at Washington, 
D. C., and a week or so at his Miami, 
Florida, pineapple plantation, is now at 
Ferriday, Louisiana, near the delta of 
the Mississippi river, where he has a 
thousand acres, more or less, planted 
to pecans. 

He writes me that he will be at his 
pecan orchard for a month or two. He 
says the weather is lovely. I assume 
that he sits in his doorway in his shirt 
sleeves. He is busy grafting pecan 
trees and in enlarging his pecan plant- 
ing. 

The soil at Ferriday is from ten to 
seventy feet deep, having been washed 
down by the river current for ages from 
Minnesota and other states lying up to 
the north. 

He considers this part of Louisiana 
the most favored spot on earth for the 
pecan. It grows naturally there, mak- 
ing big forest trees, bearing bountifully. 
(This was written in March.—c. A. G.) 


Currants Under Irrigation.—Some 
years ago I saw in Belgium remark- 
ably large red currants. Thinking these 
currants must be some new or little 
known variety, I made inquiries, but 
found that they were ordinary old vari- 
eties. The cause of the large size of 
these currants was found in the fact 
that the soil in which they grew was 
kept very rich and was _ frequently 
watered. The good people of Belgium 
do not value labor highly. Therefore 
they bestow labor freely on their fruits. 
We have all seen what has been done 
with the apple in Idaho, and Oregon, by 
irrigation. At Rochester we have shown 
what can be done with the peach by 
irrigation. Many of us have yet to 
learn what can be done with the cur- 
rant, gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, 
and. blackberry and other fruits when 
given a free application of water. 
Grapes would seem to be fruits that do 
not require irrigation. 


A City Destroyed in a Moment.—We 
have almost forgotten that but a few 
years ago a city and all its inhabitants 
but one were wiped off the face of the 
earth in the winking of an eye. Such 
was the case with the eruption of Mt. 
Pelee. On a certain morning, when the 
people were preparing breakfast, an ex- 
plosion occurred in the mountain top 
which caused a tornado of ashes, sand, 
rock and an electric storm which de- 
stroyed every human being but one, in 
the time that it would take a clock to 
tick one second. Huge columns were 
torn from their foundations by this force 
as though they had been broomsticks, 
and the walls of building and palaces 
were crushed as though they were egg 
shells. Two thousand people were gath- 
ered in a large church kneeling in 
prayer. Every one of this gathering 
was killed. The one sole survivor of 
this wrecked city was a prisoner con- 
fined so far below the surface of the 
earth that his cell was undisturbed. He 
suffered torture from heat for many 
hours until he was rescued by an ex- 
ploring party. 


How Mountains are Made.—We hear 
of merchants ready to do certain things 
while you wait, such as mending shoes. 
There are few who have ever seen 
mountains made while you wait. Most 
of our mountains were made many 
thousand years ago. These can be dis- 
tinguished by their worn down appear- 
ance. New mountains like Mount Blanc 
are apt to shoot up like church steeples 
with sharp ragged peaks. There is a 
mountain in Central America, which is 
of recent formation. Where it now 
stands with its head rearing 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea was once an 
open plain with cultivated farms. One 
day it was noticed that this land was 
gradually rising. In the course of a 
year the land had risen further, but no 
serious disturbance occurred. Farm 
work continued; the rising did not cease 
but continued until the mountain had 
taken the place of the level land. The 
entire rising of this mountain occurred 
during the lifetime of the oldest inhabi- 
tant. Few mountains come up gradual- 
ly like this. More often they are forced 
up through an earthquake. 


My Happiest Hour.—A man’s hap- 
piest hours are usually those connected 
with his home life, his home, his wife, 
and family, but outside from this the 
happiest hour of my life occurred when 
living on the fruit farm. Financially 
crushed by the panic of 18738 I retired 
to the farm to make a new start in 
life, in a line of business of which I 


had but little knowledge. Failure wag 
predicted by my city friends and relg. 
tives and by the farmers living near 
me, who knew of my circumstances, 
Some of these good people said that 
within six months I would go back to 
the city, abandoning the farm. The 
happiest hour of my life occurred when 
three or four years later I became 
convinced that my new enterprise, my 
fruit farm, would be a success. Much 
depended upon this enterprise which 
was something of an experiment. y 
success did not concern myself alone 
but many others who were naturally 
dependent on my efforts. I felt that 
the supreme moment of my life had ar. 
rived. When I saw that my fruit farm 
would be a success I was wild with 
joy. If ever a man made a desperate 
struggle I was the man. I was_‘so over. 
whelmed with my zeal, persistence ang 
enthusiasm, I was oblivious to many 
other important subjects. 


Are Men Advanced in Intellect Be. 
yond Women?—This is a delicate ques. 
tion but should be answered with sin. 
cerity. For many generations men have 
been in charge of great enterprises, and 
in managing great affairs. Naturally in 
consequence men have exercised the 
executive faculty of doing things and 
making plans to a remarkable degree, 
Women not having had the managing 
of the great affairs of earth have not 
exercised their faculty in the manage. 
ment of such affairs, therefore at the 
present day women are not so capable 
of such management, and are not equal 
to men in such departments of work, 
This is not disparaging to women. If 
women had throughout the ages man- 
aged the great affairs of the world, and 
men had submitted, women would now 
be superior in these executive faculties, 
There are forms of intellectual capacity 
in which women are superior to men, 
There are things that women can do 
better than men can do them. Some 
one has said that everything is for the 
best. It is probably well for the human 
race that women are constituted as they 
are and that men are endowed as they 
are at this time. Women are advanc- 
ing in ability to cope with the problems 
of the age. It would seem that if men 
desired entire supremacy they will have 
to struggle to maintain it. 


Boot-jacks.—Have you a _ boot-jack? 
Probably you have not, but your father 
had one, and your grandfather and 
great-grandfather. In the old days al- 
most every man had his boot-jack hang- 
ing on a nail ip.the kitchen or in his 
bedroom. In those days men in city 
and country wore boots. I rever wore 
a shoe until I was thirty-five years old. 
Boots with legs eighteeen inches were 
deemed better protection for the feet 
and ankles during winter than shoes. 
What would a boy have done wearing 
shoes when he had to wade through 
the snow a foot or more deep and 
through deep snow banks on his way 
to school across lots? He might have 
worn leggins, but these would not have 
been so good as boots, and how should 
a boy wade through. the marshes and 
water that cover the low lands at flood 
times. Having boots he was able to 
wade in water of considerable depth 
without getting his feet or ankles wet. 
Alas, what changes occur. Now every- 
body wears shoes, and boots are not 
made by any manufacturer as far as 
I know. What a time we used to have 
getting our boots off at night, or in 
getting them on again in the morning, 
after the leather had been soaked by 
tramping through the slush and swales. 


The Great Wall of China.—Instead 
of a great wall it should be called the 
great mistake of China. This wall is 
nearly 3000 miles long, extending over 
the highest mountains and through the 
deepest valleys, running zigzag here 
and there, wide enough, broad enough 
for over a dozen horsemen to ride side 
by side on its summit. This wall cost 
one hundred times as much as it would 
cost to build a railroad along the same 
line. It not only took the wealth of 
the nation but the lives of a million men 
to build this wall. So many of the 
workmen died that the king could not 
bury them decently, so the dead bodies 
were thrown under the foundation of 
the walls and covered with cement, 
rock and earth. The wall is in fact 4 
big cemetery, giving evidence of the 
fact that in China human life is not 
and has not for ages been considered 
worth saving. If the money spent in 
building this big wall, which exceeds 
all similar defences, had been spent in 
hospitals, schools, and Christian 
churches, China might to-day be a pros 
perous and enlightened country. China 
stands out plainly among the nations 
of the earth as leaving testimony of 
the fact that the poor and ignorant 
cannot safely be abandoned to theif 
inevitable doom. 
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EDITORIALS CONTINUED. 





Experience with Turkeys.—In reply 
to Mrs. G. H., of New York, I will say 
that I have had no extensive experience 
in raising turkeys. I have learned that 
young turkeys ‘will do better if allowed 
to forage over the fields feeding on 
grasshoppers and other insects which 
seems to be their natural food than if 
fed on such food as may be carefully 
prepared from the kitchen. But the 
little turkeys must be started on pre- 
pared food at least for a week or two, 
put be careful not to over feed. When 
the mother turkey is allowed to roam 
over the field with her young brood she 
is liable to lead them into the long wet 
grass, which is fatal when the birds 
are very young. Write to the United 
States Agricultural Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for bulletin on turkey 


raising. 


How a Boy May Earn Spending Money 
on the Farm.—Every father and mother 
should realize that it is well for the 
poy and his future prospects that he 
should have early in life some method 
of earning money. Such a plan gives 
a boy a good lesson in business which 
may be of great service to him later on. 
My advice would be to teach the boy 
how to grow strawberries, starting him 
with a few hundred plants of the best 
known varieties, allowing him to in- 
crease his plantation from year to year 
as he gains knowledge. The boy’s ex- 
perience in weeding and hoeing this 
strawberry patch, in picking and sell- 
ing the berriés, in supplying boxes and 
crates, will long be remembered by him, 
and will add to his feeling of inde- 
pendence and give him a valuable lesson 
in business management. Later on he 
could start a small patch of raspberries, 
currants, or blackberries. An _ easier 
method of getting pocket money would 
be to grow about one-fourth of an acre 
of popcorn. Be careful that this pop- 
corn is not grown near a field of other 
corn of any kind, for the varieties will 
mix. Plant the two varieties at the ex- 
treme ends of the farm as far as pos- 
sible apart. 

Poultry often is a good opening for 
a boy on the farm to make spending 
money. The objection is that the boy’s 
poultry is likely to become mixed with 
the father’s poultry, unless the boy 
keeps his birds housed all the time 
which is an expensive business. 

If near a large and thriving village 
garden vegetables may be grown with 
profit, but of this I have not had much 
personal experience. 


Cherry and Apple Trees in Parks.— 
How to make the public parks of cities 
and villages attractive is one of the 
important questions of the day. In 
Rochester’s most beautiful parks there 
are big chestnut trees which are at- 
tractive features, yet they have cost 
nothing. The foliage and blossoms, the 
covering of burs for the nuts, and the 
nuts themselves, are beautiful. The 
question of introducing other attractions 
into the large parks has never been con- 
sidered. Recently I suggested that an 
acre or two of cherry trees be planted 
in some corner of our beautiful parks. 
Yesterday someone suggested that a 
small apple orchard might be intro- 
duced into some of our parks, greatly 
to the enjoyment of many people. 

Iam a member of the Oak Hill golf 
club, At the north and south ends of 
these golf links are apple trees bearing 
fruit not of high quality. Golf men who 
pass these trees seldom go by without 
eating an apple, but the eating and the 
fruit is not all which recommends fruits 
in the parks. Cherry trees properly 
planted and pruned are attractive in 
foliage, in blossoms and in fruit. In 
driving about the parks, it will be a 
Pleasant sight to see a thrifty orchard 
of cherry or apple trees. Such trees are 
Suggestive of home comforts and of 
progress, . 


Easy Success.—Success does not come 
to many people by simply whistling for 
it.: There are instances where men have 
found coal mines, oil wells, gold or dia- 
mond mines on their farms, which 
brought sudden wealth with but little 
effort, but such instances are so rare 
it is not well for any one to expect such 
Sudden success. Most people succeed 
only after many years of patient toil, 
economy and industry. Persistent ap- 
Plication, keeping everlastingly at it, 
most often is the highway to success. 
It is well that success does not céme 
quickly with little effort, for the greatest 
reward of success is not money but the 
upbuilding of character, the gaining of 
mental and moral strength, which is 
essential in achieving success. If suc- 
cess came suddenly and _ with little 
effort it would not be accompanied by 
the additional strength of character 
which comes after a long struggle with 
adversity. Nor would it be well if suc- 
cess could be absolutely assured to us 


in our early life. For if at the start we 
were certain of success we would at 
once relax our efforts. One reason why 


a salaried man does not forge ahead|- 


with so much energy as a man who is 
building up a business for himself is 
that the man getting a salary is almost 
certain of an income each day, each 
week, or each month. The man who 
starts in business for himself is not 
certain of any specified income, there- 
fore he feels the necessity of greater 
industry, economy and _ forethought, 
thus developing his faculties. 


In Heathen China.—The people of 
China, once in advance of all nations 
in science, literature and art, have de- 
clined until starvation, pestilence and 
unwise rule prevail. I am told that 
there are vast sections of China where 
no traveler dare enter, or if he did 
enter he would be murdered for his 
clothes or such valuables as he might 
have on his person. China is over 
populated. In the vicious district men- 
tioned fathers and mothers are per- 
mitted to cast their female infants into 
big heated furnaces in order to destroy 
them. Americans, who claim to be a 
civilized people, criticise China and the 
methods of her rulers, but it is possible 
that we may make serious mistakes in 
the coming years. What can be done 


with a fanatical and ignorant people 
believing in fakes and spooks? What 
the Chinese need is education. It is 


hoped our missionaries are wise enough 
to meet the situation. 


Nitrate of Soda as a Fertilizer for 
Fruit.—Formerly when a fertilizer was 
inquired about for fruit potash was most 
often recommended. Now you more 
often hear of nitrate of soda as a 
fertilizer for all kinds of fruit excepting 
possibly the grape. The average or- 
chard or berry field can be benefited 
by an application of fertilizer contain- 
ing potash, phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen, or even potash alone, but nitrate 
of soda gives prompt results and is gain- 
ing in favor as a fruit fertilizer. Dr. 
L. H. Bailey says that he applies from 
one to five pounds of nitrate of soda to 
each of his bearing apple trees, scatter 
the fertilizer over the entire surface cov- 
ered by the branches of the trees. 
Nitrate of soda is frequently used to 
stimulate the growth of strawberry 
plants, but if it is applied to the foliage, 
especially when wet, I should fear in- 
jury to the foliage. While most or- 
chards need additional fertilizer some- 
times.an insect pest is the cause of 
inferior fruit rather than lack of fer- 
tility in the soil. I know of an orchard 
which is well cultivated and _ well 
sprayed which does.not produce as good 
fruit as it should. On examination it 
was discovered that the leaf blister 
mite was at work at the foliage, and 
that the poor fruit should be charged 
to this insect rather than to poverty of 
the soil. As the years go by fruit 
growers are giving more attention to 
enriching the soil in their orchards, 
particularly in peach orchards. Or- 
chardists make a special study of the 
growth of the peach tree, and of the 
foliage, and its tint, to discover what 
fertilizer and how much should be 
applied to produce the best results. 


Steel Armor. 

While in New York city recently I 
saw an exhibition of armor, that is of 
sheaths and plates, made to cover every 
part of a man’s body, and to cover 
the larger part of the body of the horse 
which the man was to ride in battle. 
When powder was invented and guns 
and cannons were introduced this armor 
was laid aside as useless. Armor was 
protection in the age of bows and ar- 
rows, spears, battle axes and swords. 

During the past warships were made 
almost entirely of wood. In ancient 
days warships were little more than the 
row boats of to-day. Now we build 
steel clad war ships costing from five 
to ten million dollars. It will not be 
long before these war ships will be 
out of date and other means of war- 
fare introduced. 

At one time man had not learned 
how to throw stones or to use a club. 
At that early age man fought with 
his teeth, arms and feet just as the 
wild animals fought. Some man of an 
early age learned that he could throw 
a stone. Another man found that by 
taking a branch from a tree he could 
use it as a method of warfare. Then 
later some early genius invented the 
sling, which lengthened his’ throw. 
What a great invention in that early 
day was the bow and arrow. Another 
inventor found that in bending a sap- 
ling or a branch, after bending it he 
saw that it sprung back and in this 
manner the bow was made for the ar- 
row. Still greater was the inventing 
of a stock resembling a gun which was 
attached to the bow, the arrow resting 
in the hollow made in the stock. This 
stock attached to the bow in the present 
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Get the Most F rom Your Garden by the Garden Profits System 


$70 from a 14-year-old boy’s garden 





$100 from a business man’s garden 





These are only two of a hundred successful garden experiences 
which the average man or woman can duplicate ona patch of ground 
half as big as a city lot, by The “GARDEN PROFITS” System. 


How You Can Do It 


Every foot of the ground is worked for three annual crops. 
One crop is harvested and another planted in the same space 
the same day. More intensive still, as soon as one carrot or 
head of lettuce matures, another young plant is set in its place. 
By a few minutes of intelligent, personal care the soil is made 
to work twenty-four hours a day from Spring to frost. 


The ““GARDEN PROFITS’’ System 
Adapts These Principles to 
Your Circumstances 


It ‘is the best of a thousand garden successes brought to- 
quae in one volume, reduced to simple terms and systematized 
for your ready use. The following quotations from the synop- 
sis give an idea of its practical value:—*A New Kind of Garden 


Economy” — “The Two Greatest Garden Problems and Their 
Solution’? — ‘Plant rr. and Smile at Your Neighbors” 
—‘“‘Starting Plants in a Chicken Brooder”” —‘**Hotbed Results 


Without a Hotbed’”*— Some Modern Successes with Old- 
Fashioned Methods” —‘‘Getting Better Seeds” — ‘‘The Best 
Potato and How to Get It"—‘“‘A List of the Best Varieties for 
Late Planting” — ‘‘The Real Use of the Back Fence’’—**Com- 
mercial Methods Worth Copying” — “Five Crops to the Foot” 
— “A Complete Garden for the Family."’ 

Under many other headings every phase of gardening is dis- 
cussed comprehensively and expertly. Fifty illustrations and 
scores of plans and planting tables point the way to as many 
economies of time, work and money. A carefully prepared 
index adds great value as a ready guide through 
the planting season. The strong cloth binding of this 220 page 
book is the same quality used in Doubleday, Page & Co’s stand- 
ard $1.50 novels, “GARDEN PROFITS” System is the 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 





GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


product of the editors of the Garden Magazineand will be sold ex- 
clusively in connection with this publication. THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE is aconstant source of pleasure and enlightenment 
to those who enj oy vegetables and flowers. Itis the final authority 
of thousands oi den enthusiasts. Each month it gives help- 
ful and timel Charmatien. showing how, when and what to 
plant. It isthe most splendidly illustrated horticultural mag- 
azine published. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 
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shape of our guns, which followed later 
on the invention of gunpowder. 

Then came the battering ram for 
breaking down the walls of cities. If 
all of the expenditure and energy used 
in destroying life in warfare had been 
devoted to the education and uplifting 
of humanity how much better it would 
have been for the present and past 
generations. 


A Cheap Farm Laborer. 

This is what farmers have been look- 
ing for. We all want cheap, efficient 
laborers. Many of us have not looked 
for this in the right way. Many have 
been too sceptical to believe in this new 
form of labor saving. 

I refer to the gasoline motor for 
farming work such as cutting hay, 
pumping water, sawing wood, running 
the cider mill, for irrigation purposes, 
spraying trees, and in fact anything 
that we now expect the hired man to 
do. 

It is difficult to make farmers believe 
in this wonderful new motor power, 
which has been effectively applied to 
automobiles all over the world. I pur- 
chased one of these engines for use 
on Green’s fruit farm, but my foreman 
has not as yet made use of this engine. 
He has the idea that it is a difficult 
thing to manage, and requires a learned 
engineer to watch over it. But such is 
not the case. An intelligent boy can 
learn how to manage this engine, as is 
shown by the fact that boys and girls 
not over twelve years of age are often 
seen running automobiles through the 
city of Rochester, propelled by one of 
these gasoline engines. A new man 
with this engine would need some in- 
struction, however a few hours will be 
almost enough for an intelligent man 
to be able to run this little farm engine. 

It is not generally known that a gaso- 
line engine can pump water, or do 
other work, and that it can be left run- 
ning without anyone to care for it for 
an entire day or night. The engine 
will do its work without attention with 
almost the regularity of a water wheel 
attached to a big supply of water to 
run it. You do not have to employ a 
man to run this water wheel, and do 
not have to employ one to run the 
gasoline motor. All you have to do is 
to keep up the supply of gasoline and 
keep the machine well oiled. You do 
not need to have a man stand over it 


constantly, as you do a steam engine. 
There are over 250,000 gasoline engines 
yow at work in the United States on 
farms, but there should be a million of 
them, and there will be millions of 
them when farmers and fruit growers 
become better posted in regard to the 
marvelous efficiency of this invention 
when applied to farm work. It will 
probably be but a short time before one 
of these engines will be made to run the 
plow, the reaper, and other farm tools. 

Notice that gasoline motors made 
for farming have only one cylinder, 
which miakes engines less complicated 
than most automobile engines which 
have four to six cylinders. 


Lad Weighed Down with Many Millions. 

I hear of a lad seven years old who 
has inherited $100,000,000. This means 
that when he becomes of age he will 
come into possession of more than he 
could count, if in siiver dollars, though 
he spent all his life in counting his 
money, working both day and night. 
This causes me to ask is this vast sum 
of money a blessing to the boy? Would 
you desire your boy to inherit $100,- 
000,000? If you are a wise father or 
mother you will answer, “No, I do not 
desire my child to inherit such vast 
wealth.”’ 

The relative who willed all these mil- 
lions to this lad had the mistaken idea 
that he was doing this boy a great 
favor by making him the richest boy 
in the world. This indicates how easy 
it is to make mistakes regarding money. 
Men are liable to reason as follows: It 
is a good thing to have money, there- 
fore we cannot have too much money. 
This is radically wrong. Individuals 
may have more money than it is well 
for them to have. 

If the wealthy relative had been wise 
he would have given away to hospitals, 
Red Cross societies, missions, churches, 
schools and other similar institutions 
the larger part of this $100,000,000, will- 
ing to the boy a reasonable sum, say 
$50,000 or $100,000. Weighed down 
with a burden of $100,000,000 there are 
few boys who could accomplish much 
of the world’s work, or absorb much 
of rational pleasure. 


“There are two epochs in a woman’s 
life. First, when she receives the first 
kiss from her promised husband, 
second, when she kisses her first baby.” 
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Love Up to Date. 


Written for Green’s Fruit 
Jacob Albert Raiser. 


A little watch, a little wait, 
A little lingering by the gate; 
A little while, a lingering kiss, 
And soon some more, and oh, what bliss. 





A little form behind the fence, 

A little peeping done from thence; - 
Two little eyes, a little boy 

Is seeing all, and oh, what joy. 


A promise at the altar made, 
And broken ’bout as soon as said; 
A little year of wedded bliss, 
And then—Hello, sir! what is this? 


A little word, and then some more, 
A little scrap—who knows what for? 
A little suit, and then divorce, 
And separation? why, of course. 


oO 
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Strawberry Shortcake.—One egg well 

_.. beaten, two tablespoons of sugar, one 
tablespoon of butter melted, three table- 
spoons of milk, one teaspoon of cream 
















apples of gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 


Words fitly spoken are like 


O, Lay Thy Hand in Mine, Dear. attract attention in a zoo. But the fact 


O, lay thy hand in mine, dear! is that a farmer’s wife at work looks of tartar, and one-half teaspoon of sal- 
ow ee oe: a a aa a better than her husband at work. Not eratus, using flour enough to stiffen. 
That hearts grow aaa. se ’ long ago the writer had occasion to Bake in two Washington pie plates. 
‘Tis long, long since our new love call on a wealthy farmer on business When done spread with strawberries 
Sar a eee i las and his clothes made him look like a and whipped cream and put together. 
Like noble wine. ; tramp. And yet his wife loved him for This is delicious. I double the above 
/ she knew that underneath his tattered and it makes a large one. 
And ley thy cheek to mine, dear, garments his heart beat true. There Cream Strawberry Pie.—Line a pie- 
Mine arms around thee twine, dear, wit: decide Cine ake plate with a puff paste, and fill with 
¢ , st. a a aw ; , v-Ts) ic , ‘al 
Ah, many cares are pressing charm and a sweet noble disposition ne ah aga cag AR ghee ees pba 
On this dear head; anit Seteaih te aimeaniie. aie Saethind : sugar. Put a top crust on the pie, first 
But Sorrow's hands in blessing ap . Bye age oA ed As agora ae rubbing the edge of the lower crust and 
> plz pody wi ake it beautifu F oli 
7 i a’ . butter to prevent their sticking. Bake 
vet wil Pi te ggange 0p and the pce! eoecetheagorryr lg ir to a eikk edi, When ae lift the 
ou wert a winsome vine, dear, pay more attention to min an dress » Res : 
On my young tree: aiaein nie sina -aatiae all an f cover of the pie and put under this top 
And so, till boughs are leafless, I h pie -i] - _ as tan — si eae crust a great cupful of whipped cream. 
And song birds flown, j _ a heey sal ss Raver’ a : — Replace the crust and sprinkle this with 
We'll twine, then lay us, griefless, rea yecause O a act. ° powdered sugar. 


not underestimate the value of personal 
beauty but cannot believe that the lack 
“Ever Be a Sweetheart.” , of it would prove disastrous to the 
, SL eee a marriage relation. If the writer means 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: In jadies of the towns and cities the warn- 
the March number of your excellent ing is not necessary for they spare no 
paper I read with interest the article time nor money to enhance their 
under the above caption and with the peauty, wear $17 hats, and clothes to 
editor’s permission I would like to add match, go to clubs, theaters, dances 
a few words on that subject. I have ete, for we hear whisperings that 
long known that men are a little things don’t .go right at home in spite 
queer” sometimes but fail to see that of their care in regard to personal ap- 
they are such “obstinate creatures WhO pearance. It digs down too deep into 
are liable to break loose at any moment hpysband’s pocket. If it is a pretty face 
after the influence which first con- ganq clothes that a man is after why 
quered them is removed.” Now that is would not a well-dressed wax figure do 


Together down. 
Strawberry Cake.—Cream_ together 


one cup of sugar, one-fourth cup of but- 
ter, add two eggs (reserve the white of 
one for the filling), two-thirds cup of 
milk, one-half teaspoon of soda, one tea- 
spoon cream of tartar, one and one-half 
cupfuls of flour. Bake in layer tins. 

Filling.—One cupful strawberries, one 
cupful sugar, white of one egg. Beat 
all together until as thick as whipped 
cream, spread between layers and on 
top of cake. Raspberries or bananas 
can be used the same way. 

Strawberry Pudding.—Beat the yolks 
of four eggs very light with a cupful of 


—Gerald Massey. 
o 








not a very flattering observation and and then a “break loose’ would not powdered sugar, add a quart of sweet 
a good deal of emphasis is put on hurt anybody? I still believe in the milk and a tablespoonful of melted but- 
personal appearance as though that gturdy qualities of the men in general ter. Beat in thoroughly a cupful of fine 


dried bread crumbs, and pour all into 
a buttered pudding-dish. Set in the 
oven and bake until set. Remove to 
the door of the oven and spread over 
the top of the pudding a layer of ripe, 
sugared strawberries, and ccver these 
with a meringue made of the whites of 
the four eggs beaten with a half-cupful 
of sugar. Return to the oven to color 
light brown. Eat with powdered sugar 
and cream, 


was the “whole thing,” and the caus€ and that they highly appreciate real 
of much unhappiness. As this is 4 worth in a woman regardless of the 
farmer’s paper I take it that the writer jack of “frills” that is supposed to en- 
refers to farmers’ wives. Now it is @ nance the beauty of our sex.—Mrs. L. 
fact that young ladies and young gene A. R., Ohio. 

tlemen study well the art of pleasing 
in all its phases, manner, dress and ap- 
pearance as much as their means will For red raspberries, blackberries and 
permit while courting. Now no man huckleberries, this method has, says 
of sense expects this to be kept up ex- «The Commoner,” proven satisfactory: 
cept on occasions after marriage. Mar- pyt a boiler with plenty of water over 
riage means serious work and great re- the fire; into preserving kettle put one 
sponsibility and a farmer’s wife after ceypful of water and a cupful and a half 
her day’s work is done is often too tired of sugar to each quart jar to be filled. 
to dress in her wedding attire to en- pick over the berries and pack cares 
tertain her husband for the evening, fully into clean glass jars, and when 
but finds it more convenient to put OM the syrup has boiled, pour it over the 
a clean apron and brush up her hair @ perrjes slowly, until the air spaces are 
little and she looks sweet without her 4}) filled and the jar will not hold an- 
former “frills.” If a man ceases tO other drop. As the berries settle, while 
love his good wife because she cannot pouring in the syrup, put more berries 
always appear as in her courting days jn the jar, but do not press. Next screw 
he is no man but an animal that might tons on perfectly tight while the syrup 
is boiling hot, and set the jars in an 
empty washtub, with a cloth under and 
between them so they will not break; 
then slowly pour the boiling water 
around the jars until they are covered, 
then cover the tub with old rugs, 
carpets, or blankets—enough of them— 
to keep the heat in. Do this at night 
if you can, and they will still be warm 
in the morning... Take off the rugs, and 
by the time the morning’s work is done 
the jars will be cool enough to take out 
of the tub, wipe dry, screw down the 
tops as tightly as possible and set away 
in a cool, dark place. They will retain 





Canning Soft Berries. 


° 
Household Notes, 

Bouillon cups have almost entirely 
superseded the soup plate for purees, 
as well as for any lighter form of soup. 

When cooking a shoulder of leg of 
pork many people have the rind left on, 
cleaning it carefully before cooking. 

A rubbing with cocoa butter once or 
twice a week, after a bath, will go a 
long way to insuring foot comfort at all 
times. 

A spoonful of flour added to the grease 
in which eggs are to be fried will pre- 
vent them from sticking or breaking. 

A nice relish to serve with fish is raw 
cabbage cut very fine and covered with 
French dressing beaten almost to an 
emulsion. 

When washing fine china or cut glass, 
a heavy Turkish towel on the bottom of 
the dishpan will often prevent chipping. 

Rubbing the entire surface of a felt 
hat with fine sandpaper will remove 
every speck of dirt and dust and leave 
the hat like new. 

To work buttonholes in net, baste a 
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{ Makes a 
Good Breakfast 
Better— 


To have some 





the flavor of fresh fruit and look nicely, small piece of muslin underneath. 

Pp keeping well. Work the buttonhole through that, 

ost € afterward cutting the muslin away be- 
Boston Brown Bread. neath. 


The syrup from the pickled peaches 
done up a year ago may be used this 
season. Heat the syrup to the boiling 
point, and use it as though fresh. 

To prevent the cork in a bottle con- 
taining a sticky mixture from becoming 
too tightly fastened, dip the cork in 
Olive oil before placing it in the bottle. 

Match marks may be removed from 
white paint by rubbing with a cut 
lemon. To forestall further marring, 
smear the spot lightly with vaseline. 

When cooking cabbage, the unpleas- 
ant odor may be avoided if a piece of 
charcoal, stale bread or a tiny bit of 
baking soda is added to the water. 

When gas mantles are blackened they 
can .be cleared by sprinkling with salt 
when flame is turned low, turn light 
full for a minute and repeat until clear. 

Rust on steel can be removed by 
rubbing sweet oil well into the surface. 
Let it stand two days; then rub the 
steel with unslaked limé until surface 
is clean. 


“Mix and sift one cupful each of rye- 
meal, granulated corn-meal and graham 
flour,” says Fannie Merritt Farmer, in 
‘“Woman’s Home Companion” for Feb- 
ruary. ‘“‘Add one teaspoonful of salt, 
three-fourths of a teaspoonful of soda, 
three-fourths of a cupful of molasses 
and one and three-fourths cupfuls of 
sweet milk. Stir until well mixed, turn 
into a buttered mold, cover and steam 
three and one-half hours. Do not fill 
the mold more than two-thirds full. 
The cover should be tied down firmly 
with a string; otherwise the bread in 
rising might force off cover. If a 
steamer is not at hand, place mold ona 
trivet in kettle containing boiling water, 
allowing water to come half way up 
around mold. Cover closely and steam, 
adding as needed more boiling water.” 


Toasties 


with cream or milk, 


For a pleasing change, 
sprinkle POST TOASTIES 
over fresh or stewed fruit, 
then add 
have a small feast. 


** The Memory Lingers ”* 


cream and you 








Cut off the hands and save the arms 
of your long kid gloves. Use them for 
polishing silver, mirrors, cut glass and 
jewels. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Grower by 


only knew what 
splendid music the 
Victor brings into 

our home, you 
wouldn’t be without 


one fora single day, 

There is a Victor dealer right in 
your neighborhood who will gladly 
play any Victor music you want to 
hear, and if you want to buy he 


will arrange terms to suit. Write 
us today for his name and address 
and we’ll also send you complete catalogs 
of the Victor ($10 to $100), Victor-Victrola 
($75 to $250), and Victor Records, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


lith 
pith and Cooper Sts.. Camden, N. J. 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records 


Victor 


For the Cook. 

An excellent breakfast dish ig baked 
apples with figs or dates. Core the 
apples, fill the holes with chopped figs 
or dates, packed in tightly, sprinkle 
with powdered sugar and baste often 
with butter, lemon juice and hot wa- 
ter. Serve sepearately or with cream. 

Cheese balls to serve with lettuce 
salad are delicious if made of a com: 
bination. of parmesian and _ cottage 
cheese. The two should be thorough. 
ly mixed and seasoned before being 
formed into the balls. 

Instead of pouring custard over sliced 
bananas, try pressing the fruit through 
a sieve and stirring in the custard just 
as it comes from the fire. The con- 
sistency as well as the flavor will prove 
most pleasing. 

To split a shortcake without burning 
the fingers, fill the pan half full of the 
batter, then spread it over with a tea- 
spoonful of melted butter. Then put 
in the rest of the batter and spread it 
out so that nope of the batter shows. 
When the cake is baked it will split 
easily. 

To make orange salad for dinner, 
reel and separate the oranges into sec- 
tions, remove the pulp from the cover- 
ing, breaking as little as possible, mix 
two cupfuls of pulp with a cupful of 
diced celery and a enupful of broken 
nut meats. Serve on lettuce leaves with 
rich mayonnaise. 
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Harmony at Home. 
The most important thing 
there should be an absolute harmony 
in the home. Love and be tolerant. 
This is all. Sympathize, even though 
you may not quite understand. Never 
try to make the other see things as 
you see them; persuade lovingly, if it 
seems best, but if that fails recognize 
that sovereignty of the individual and 
quietly desist. ‘Above all, don’t expect 
an angel for a partner; the angels are 
all in heaven. We are all faulty, and 
belong right here on earth. When 
you begin to see faults, remember how 
many you have yourself, and treat his 
or her faults as you would like your 
own treated. Cultivate cheerfulness, 
tolerance, temperance, tenderness and 
love, love, love through everything. 


is that 





The Man a Woman Loves Best.—A 
man who is first and foremost a man 
in every sense of the word, big physi- 
cally as well as mentally, morally and 
spiritually. A man incapable of any- 
thing small or petty. One who is par- 
ticular in little things, little attentions 
that mean so much to a woman, says 
Ruth Cameron, in “Democrat and 
Chronicle.” Above all, a man _ who 
has a sense of humor, Good looks are 
not essential, neither is wealth, and to 
be a man he must possess faults. But 
just a big, clean hearted chap with @ 
broad shoulder on which to lay yout 
head when things go wrong. 


To Renovate Ribbons.—When ribbons 
have been creased by frequent tying, lay 
the ribbon on the, ironing board and 
place over it a clean sheet of brow? 
paper. Then take a hot iron and hold 
firmly with the right hand and with 
the left hand draw from under the irom. 
The result will surprise anyone. 








oO 
To Polish Zinc.—Rub briskly with 4 
cloth dipped in kerosene and rinse of 
with boiling water. 
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Just a Little, 
, for Green’s Fruit Grower 
Written °°"Marvin L, Piper. 

st a little sunshine, 
Justattered here and there, 
fakes the way seem pleasant, 
Lightens toil and care. 


by 


st a pleasant greeting, 
Peed a Cheerful word, 
gets the heart a singing 

Like a happy bird. 





st a loving token 

I%Given to a friend, 

Oft will cheer like sunshine 
To the journey’s end. 


Just the right word spoken 
To the passing one, 

May bring him to Jesus, 
Ere the day is done. 





Spring Musings. 
Most of the trouble in the world is 
ade. 
Mite ia full of trials, with more con- 
victions than acquittals, 

The man is impervious to misery who 

can joke with his dentist. 
Airing our grievances doesn’t always 
ake their odor any Sweeter. 
In riding a hobby it is sometimes 
necessary to use a curb bit. 

Suppose the prodigal son had come 
nome to find that his family had turned 
vegetarians! 

Many a married man loses almost as 
much money playing poker as his wife 
loses buying bargains. 

A man is never old enough to know 
enough not to marry a girl who is 
young enough to be his granddaugh- 
here is a pair of wings waiting for 
the man who can rejoice over the good 
fortune of a friend when he has never 
had any himself. 

There is only one thing that travels 
faster than bad news, and that is the 
reputation of being an easy mark. 

The fellow who says it is just as easy 
to own a house as to pay rent probably 
never did either. 

A woman can straighten up a man’s 
desk in five minutes so effectually that 
he won’t be able to find anything he 
wants in five hours. 


m 





“That wife of yours,” said a friend 
of Blynn’s sympathetically, ‘‘never ad- 
mits having made a mistake, does she?” 

“Oh,” said Blynn, with a bitter smile, 
“she occasionally allows that she made 
one mistake when she married me, but 
she won't admit even that outside the 
family circle.” 








We have hundreds of R. F. D. cus- 
tomers who are buying their Groceries of 
us at wholesale prices. Send your name 





Our booklet tells you how to learn 











and address for catalogue and _ particulars. 
IMPERIAL SALES CO., Dept. 311, Jamestown, N. Y. 
F REE to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet. We send 
MUSIC _ it free with testimonials, EXPERT 
teaching: no humbug. . 
LESSONS NATIONAL SCH OF MUSIC 
New Bedford, . Massachusetts 
BEAUTIFUL HIGH GRADE 
20 ‘covonen’ POST CARDS {ssouturxr (0c 
[2 BEAUTIFUL COLORED FLOWER POST CARDS 10 
Your name or town greetings in gold on each c 
UNITED STATES ART, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
40 Post Cards comic and other designs assorted 
colors, 10 cents. 12 Post Cards, your name or 
town greetings in gold, 10c. 12 New Style Envelope 
Cards, very pretty. your name on cards in envel- 
opes, oS. Works,Clintonville,Conn 
Gold Back FREE 
Post Cards hes 
Gris tease fon PaENE BOSt CARD CLUB Dope Ise, CHICAGO 










2 Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
boc, and $1.00 at Druggisti 








IDEAL FOLDING BATH TUB 


Pat. Pending For houses without tubs, Camp- 
= ers, Sportsmen cold water flats, 
ay use in any room, light, lasts 
years. Write for Tow introduc- 
tory offer. N.Y.P. Bath Mfg. Co., 
103 Chambers St., New York, 






















S ray with the Comet 
or Surest Results 





The fruit saved from a choice tree will more than 
y for it. You need it for your orcha 
awnsand plants. Very durable—all brass. 

ably 5 pounds, Thousands of fruit 

armers have proved ita success. 

sbply ing liquid poisons, fertiliizers, ete. The 
ults will su ‘ou. Best roposition for 


Superior sprayer now. Get after the tree and pla: 
bests early and make more money. 


H. B. RUSLER MFG. CO 
Dept. 1 JOHNSTOWN, OHIO 










A Marriage Mart. 

Listen to a little bit of history. Eight 
years ago the populace of Ecaussinnes, 
Belgium, which, when everybody is at 
home, numbers about 2000 persons, de- 
cided to celebrate with more than ac- 
customed splendor the advent of the 
sunny month of May. The belle of the 
village was to: be betrothed, says the 
Detroit “News-Tribune.” 

Some practical young women suggest- 
ed that the young men of the neighbor- 
hood be notified that there were other 
good housekeepers in Ecaussinnes, and 
willing to work in double harness, and 
advised that the bachelors be extended 
an invitation to assemble at the town 
hall and look over the candidates for 
matrimonial bliss. The result of this 
practical inspiration was that nine other 
couples announced their engagement. 

This success led to the formation of 
an organization one year later by the 
unmarried women of Ecaussinnes, 
Three hundred rosy cheeked damsels 
became charter members, and the club 
was “The Marriage Market.” May 31 
was decided upon as an annual meeting 
day. 

In 1903 fourteen engagements were 
announced, and in 1907, seventeen, 
Because of the hard times experienced 
in Europe as well as America in 1905, 
but eight pairs then pledged each other 
their troth. Twenty-two pretty girls 
found husbands in 1906, four in 1907, 
twenty-six in 1908, and thirty in 1909. 
Of course it is impossible to prophesy 
how many will be made happy this 
year. 

It is estimated that on the day before 
the opening of the ‘‘market,’’ May 31, 
15,000 persons will have flocked into the 
pretty town to witness and take part 
in the rollicking gaiety that marks the 
celebration. 

Over the entrance to the principal 
street in the village will be hung a huge 
banner under which every one who 
enters the town must pass. It will bear 
these inspiring words: “It is not well 
for man to live alone if he can get a 
bride.”’ 

This is the greeting. If the visitor 
be an unmarried man it, of course, sets 
him to thinking. A few blocks further 
and the town hall is in view. There is 
a laughing, excited crowd before it. 
Within its portals is enshrined the 
“golden book’? where, witnessed by the 
pompous burgomaster, the applicant for 
marital happiness inscribes his qualifi- 
cations, name and address. When the 
hour arrives for closing the golden 
book the visiting bachelors are formed 
in line and marched through the streets 
to the spot where the blushing maidens 
of Ecaussinnes await their coming. 

The burgomaster makes a speech of 
welcome and the bachelors and maidens 
are introduced amid the plaudits of the 
great throng. 

Then the young woman president of 
the organization, responsible for the 
celebration, delivers an address, which 
consists mainly in describing the object 
of the “marriage market,” and extolling 
the beauty, grace and great worth of the 
young women who desire husbands. 

It is thought unlikely by Americans 
who have witnessed the peculiar Bel- 
gian custom that American girls will 
ever form a like society. At least not 
if the same vows form part of the con- 
stitution. Here are a few of the pledges 
taken by the Belgian girl to escape be- 
ing “laid on the shelf.’ 

“To lové her husband the same, be 
he good or bad after marriage.” 

“Never to seek divorce.” 

“To occupy herself with her children 
day and night.” 

“To prepare three good meals a day, 
and on holidays a feast.” 

“To keep a silent tongue when her 
husband scolds.” 

“To be first to seek peace in all 
quarrels,” 

“Never to interfere between her hus- 
band and her children.” ~ 

“To live within the limit of her in- 
come,”’ 

Is it any wonder that men flock to 
this marriage market when such para- 
gons of wives are offered? 

A remarkable feature of the unique 
celebration is the wonderful order that 
is preserved. During the address of the 
burgomaster and of the president of 
the association the visitors are packed 
closely together in.the square where the 
meeting is held, but no disturbance has 
ever taken place. The first arrest has 
yet to be made at a “marriage market” 
since the celebration was inaugurated. 


Oo. 
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When Papering a Room.—Mix the 
flour paste with skimmed milk, but be 
sure there is no cream left on the milk. | 
Sour milk is even better than sweet 
milk. Scald the paste thoroughly, and 
do not have it too thick. Paste made 
in this way will stick on whitewashed 
walls. 








The greatest drawback to a long life 











is that it necessitates old age. 





Fireplaces, 

Speaking of fireplaces, the modern 
generation insists on having them in 
its houses, and it is doubtful if they 
will ever be banished again. Our eld- 
erg: Were wiser than we, even if they 
were colder in winter. The old-fash- 
ioned fireplace provided better ventila- 
tion than anything people have now- 
adays, not excepting hot water, and the 
best ventilation experts admit it. There 
are two or three other things to be said 
for it. Its stonework gives a chance 
for effects otherwise impossible in a 
house, suggestions of nature’s own mas- 
siveness and rude solidity. The grate 
fire has the fascination of the most 
spiritual of the four elements. It is 
as good entertainment to watch the 
flame leap upward as it is to watch a 
waterfall leap downward; never does 
Loki paint the same picture on his cav- 
ern wall. Then the fireplace is recom- 
mended to man’s regard by the fact 
that historically it is the family altar. 
There would be as much sense in de- 
molishing the churches as there was in 
taking out the open grates.—New York 
**Mail.” 

Love.—‘‘For one wonderful day I 
have gazed upon this, your world. The 
sun has kindled me and the moon has 
blessed me. A million forms—of trees, 
of stones, of stars, of men, of common 
things—have swum like motes before 
my eyes; but one alone was wholly 
beautiful. That form was Rachel. To 
her alone I was not ludicrous; to her I 
also was beautiful. Therefore, I love 
her. You talk to me of mothers, mis- 
tresses, lovers and wives and sisters, 
and you say men love these. What is 
love? The sun’s enkindling and the 
moon’s quiescence; the night and day 
of the world—the all of life, the all of 
which must include both you and me 
and God of whom you dream. Well, 
then, I love you, Rachel. What shall 
prevent me? Mistress, mother, wife, 
thou art all to me.” 


O- 
‘0 


Emigrants.—‘There is hardly any 
chance for a man or woman to land if 
he or she is not physically and men- 
tally sound in every respect. Children 
under sixteen years of age whose 
parents have remained abroad are in- 
variably excluded. Oly wives going to 
husbands, or children to parents may 
safely come on prepaid tickets. Please 
give this information broadcast.”’ 








I spoke of this to Commissioner Wil- | 


liams, and he smiled, as if the sending 
of the message pleased him, 

“The wider the circulation which is 
given to that message,” said he, “the 
easier our task here will become.” 





Making Coffee.—Here is a good way 
to make good coffee: Into a scalded 
coffee pot put two tablespoonfuls of cof- 
fee and a clean egg shell or any other 
clearer preferred. Over it pour a pint 
of boiling water; cover and boil five 
minutes and no more. Set it back, pour 
out a little to cleanse the spout of 
grounds, pour it back and add half a 
cup of cold water, which helps to carry 
the grounds to the bottom by its weight. 
The beverage should be kept hot, but 
not allowed to boil again and care must 
be takén to avoid shaking the pot, or 
muddy coffee will be the result. 

es 

You haven’t one chance in a thousand 
of finding a gold mine; but, if you are 
industrious, honest and faithful, the 
chances are ninety-nine in a hundred 
that you will succeed, 











Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast Black Shepherd Plaids 

















tripes 
Durable dress-fabrics are 
mithe only kind that ‘‘pay to 
mmake up.”’ 

Smart, stylish spring and 

ummer dresses can be madé 
economically of these superior 
calicoes which have received 
lathe approval of three genera- 
tions of women. 
Their durable well-woven 
cloth printed in many beauti- 
ful designs with intense in- 
separable color have made 
them the standard cotton 
wash goods since 1842, 

Show this advertisement to your 
dealer when you order, and don’t 
accept substitutes. If not in your 
dealer’s stock write us his name and 
address. We'll helphim supply you, 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philad’ 
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GLADIOLUS 


3 Doz. 5 Cts. 
If You Love Flowers 
PARK'S FLORAL MAGAZINE 
will delight you. 
Publish’d ny 
a 


not yours? Sen 


25 Cts. iat Xda 
& Cts. (30 Cts. in all) 


and get as premi- 
um 3 doz. Splendid 


3 Doz. Gladiclas 5 Cts, 

Mixed Gladiolus A RA FFER. 
oot bulblets), imported direct from 

Holland. First-class strain, sure to bloom, 


richest colors, something different, the envy 
of neighbors. 3 dozen bulbs will muke a 
glorious bed, Six lots and six subscriptions 
$1.50. Get upaclub. This is a great Bar- 
gain Offer. not miss it. Write today. ~ 
GEO. W. PARK,E1,La Park, Pa. 
Ocak ace adie: tad proms 
nm e an . 
Se the hard flower names, Free. 2 








Hygeia Water Seal Cooker 
and Sterilizer 


Cooks all food germless—for infants, invalids, 
adults. The baby’s friend. The best on earth 
for eggs, rice, ete, Treatise FREE for 2c. post- 
tisfaction guaranteed. 


Hygeia Mfg. Co., Hornell, N.Y. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


> Watch, Ring c 
a BcHAl GIVEN 


i uine 
ted. 

























Satie Tutte’ or Gent's siglo Chain, 
HOME SUPPLY GO., Dept. 1°32, CHICAGO 














Surplus trusts 
and 
Vegetables 
Lasily Made 
to Show a 
Handsome 


Profit 


Every Farmer Can Add to His Income 


I want every farmer who reads this advertisement to write 
for my catalog. It shows how big money can be made by canning 
fruits and vegetables; how easy it is to build up a profitable 
business by investing only a few dollars. Let me prove that 
There is Money for you in a 

Stahl Canning Outfit 
The “Stahl” is the best canner on the market. 
Made in allsizes. Prices $4.20 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Over 100,000 in use. With every outfit I give com- 
plete directions and show you how to market canned 
goods to the best advantage. Write to-day for catalog. 
F.S.STAHL, Box 301R, Quincy, Il 



















Book of800LatestStyles 


the very latest ; all illustrated ; best published. 
Also contains complete illustrated lessons in cutting and dressmaking, best published. 


Best, Latest Paper Patterns 5c Each 


half price, for they are just like and just as good as the patterns sold in the stores for 10 cents each. 
And a first-class paper, three years, 


The Illinois Farmer & Farmer’s Call 


semi-monthly, big Woman’s and Fashion departments. 


I will send you, postpaid, my big book of Soo latest styles 


illustrated ; sell you for 5 cents the pattern of any of the 800 different garments shown in my Style Book, or of any 

of the new style garments illustrated and described in every issue of the Illinois Farmer and Farmer’s Call—this 

is good for 3 years; and the [Illinois Farmer and Farmer's Call for {pes years, remember—all for only 40 
i 


cents! Think ofit! 72 issues ofa b: 


ig arm and home 
book of 800 latest styles, illustrated ; and privilege 
—you’ll save more than the go cents in buying patterns—ALL F 


g woman's and fashion department; 
any pattern at half price 
TS! Of course, I make this 


aper, with 
ae of buyin 
ONLY 40CE 


offer to build my subscription list up toa certain number, and as soon as that number is reached this offer will be 


at once withdrawn, hence send at once to be safe. 


If you send NOW you will not forget it. 


Address 


JOHN M. STAHL, « Jackson Park Station, Chicago, Il. 
I have been in business 27 years, The publisher of this paper knows I’m reliable. 
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Fascinating Widows. 

“T’ve seen ’em,” said Jessie. 

“We hear about fascinating widows,” 
continued Mrs. Roe, “but was there ever 
a fascinating old maid?” 

“And the widow may have a dread- 
ful temper,” said Jessie, “‘but it is more 
cuickly pardoned in her, while if the 

ther is ever so little spunky, she is 
iwful.”’ 

“And when a man loses his wife, 
forthwith every woman is supposed to 
set her cap for him, and bye and bye 
people say, ‘Well, I guess Fanny has the 
inside track,’ just as though—as 
though—” 

“There you should 
Mrs. Roe, “you are too indignant to 
finish your sentence; but I appreciate it. 
The sacredness of marriage is apparent- 
ly lost sight of, in the facetious way the 
whole thing is regarded, even between 
near friends, it shuts out much serious 
converse.”’ 

“Well, my Harry had to catch me,” 
said Jessie, with a glimpse of roguish- 
ness in her face, as she glanced over 
her shoulder as if for a look at that 
personage. I never had to hint round 
that some ice cream would be nice. And 
when we chanced to meet of an evening, 
I never ogled about to get a beau. In 
fact, I suppose I was often decidedly 
cool, lest I should seem to be artful. 
And I never had come off without my 


stop,” laughed 


purse when I bought some things in a 
store, expecting him to pay for them. 


O, I should feel so mean! I would not 
say that the generality of girls do this, 
but because some do, it is so much the 


more a blot on the delicacy of ,woman’s 


character.” 

“There is another thing,’ said Mrs. 
Roe, “that is denied to an old maid 
simply because she is one; a mother 


may play with her children and romp 
with them; but after one is unmistak- 
ably entitled to this cognomen, she must 
have no particle of youthful feeling. I 
remember one day my little nephews 
came in all aglow, ‘Come, Aunt Louis, 


go out and slide down hill with us.’ ‘All 
right,’ I replied, and out I went, and 
we slid down from the door, away 


(which stood on a 
bank) several times; but woe to me! 
Somebody saw me. Then one day the 
children were trying to walk on stilts, 
and I called across the street, ‘Come 
over here Ella, I used to walk on stilts,’ 
and over they all trooped, full of fun 
and interest to see Aunt Louis walk on 
stilts; but alas for me that time also, a 
neighbor came to her door and saw me, 
and the shock to her feelings was so 
great that she immediately summoned 
her daughter into the house, where I 
have no doubt she treated her to a 
lecture after this kind, ‘The idea of a 
woman’s doing such a thing as that, I 
should think she’d be ashamed! You 
stay right in the house.’ And I confess, 
that when after a few minutes I also 
retired into my house, and looked out 
upon the fields, woods, and the creek 
that went bubbling and rippling past, 
they seemed to me to sympathize in my 
wicked enjoyment of her flustered state 
of mind. I had evidently given her a 
sensation, and I thought maybe the stir- 
ring up would do her good, for she 
was such a solemn woman. She had so 
much trouble, and she told it to every- 
body. ‘I don’t expect anything but 
trouble in this world,’ she said. There 
was no sunshine in all the world for 
her, and when she walked out she 
turned her head neither to the right 
or left: she never looked up at the sky, 
but always down, while her skirts 
swung with a short whisk indicative of 
her wilful and spunky disposition.” 

“Her skirts swung in a spunky way, 
did they?’ said smiling Jessie. 

“Why, yes,” responded Mrs. Roe, 
“you couldn’t think of anything else.” 

“And was she spunky?” asked Jessie. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Roe, “and also 
jealous of everyone. A jealous disposi- 
tion is an extremely foolish one, and 
I am not now speaking exclusively of 
the jealousy of married people; though 
in regard to that, when a man has 
asked for and received a woman’s love 
and troth, how either one can for a 
moment conceive that any one else 
could come between them, is beyond 
my comprehension.” 

The hours passed in interesting con- 
versation, the forenoon waned, the 
dainty yet simple dinner was leisurely 
eaten; a ramble, very brief, on account 


around the house 





of the heat and they were again seated 
together. 

“T thought when I first saw you,” 
said Mrs. Roe, “that you and I were 
kindred spirits. What the minister’s 
wife says is generally promptly told 
by someone, either to back up his or 
her position, or a matter of gossip or 
reproach, or—something else. Even 
the dish-cloths of her conversation (so 
to speak) are picked up and examined. 
Now she likes to say some things that 
are left to lie where she puts them, 
some things that belong to her own in- 
dividual self and not to the public. I 
know that what I say to you is just 
as safe as though it had never passed 
my lips.’”’” Jessie nodded. ‘Very well, 
now lets gossip.” 


Let Us Gossip—The Minister’s Wife. 

Jessie lifted her hands in mock hor- 
ror. “The minister’s wife!’’ she ejacu- 
lated, and her merry laugh was echoed 
by that person. 

“Speaking of life as fancy painted it, 
my fancy did not paint me being a min- 
ister’s wife; yet I gladly take up any 
duty which will help my husband in his 
work, though to tell the truth much is 
left for the minister’s wife to do, which 
properly belongs to church members, 
who sometimes cannot do it because 
they have so much to do. They forget 
that she not only has all this ‘so much 
to do;’ but has also to be a source of 
strength and comfort to her husband in 
a different way than most wives. His 
mental strength, emergencies and sensi- 





bilities are taxed to the utmost. She is 
the only one who sees to this, conse- 
quently the only one who can be de- 


pended on for a certain kind of help; 
though in his intercourse with human- 
ity he is often cheered and strength- 
ened unexpectedly. -Then there are 
certain ones who are capable and ef- 
ficient, who take upon themselves, or 
it is put upon them, to do a large share 
of the work of the church and society. 


They do it because they like to do it 
and for the love of the Master. It is 
put upon them for many reasons, be- 
cause they can do it well, because they 
are willing and because the others, 
though being too lazy to do anything 
but talk, are perfectly willing they 
should.” 


“You forget,” said Jessie, ‘‘the stupen- 
dous fatigue of brain which follows 
the work of keeping the tongue going.” 

“Stupendous fatigue, that must be 
it,’ laughed Mrs. Roe. 

“Why do not these capable ones use 
and at the same time reserve a part 
of their energies in teaching the young- 
er ones how to work?” said Jessie. ““‘Who 
will take their places when they die?” 

“That’s just what I am trying to do, 
to break up putting everything in the 
hands of a few, while others stand in 
the vineyard idle (in the vineyard, mind 
you, not outside) willing to do; but 
lacking the comprehensive insight to 
do effectively and waiting for some one 
to set them to work and tell them how.” 

“They pray, are earnest Christians, 
and because these who are born leaders 
do not seize on their waiting facilities 
and turn them into the right channels, 
just so much of strength and power is 
lost to the church and the world, and 
no one can tell how much is lost. Lead- 
ers and teachers in any department of 
life, are themselves often astonished at 
the talent or it may be genius even, 
their voices and hands have helped to 
call forth and to train. I think myself, 
it is in the mental and spiritual world as 
in the physical; men will say, ‘He is a 
good fellow to work, but somehow he 
can’t set himself to work.’ ” 

“Do you not think,” said Jessie, ‘‘that 
these leaders sometimes prefer to do it 
themselves, perhaps unconsciously, for 
the distinction and prominence it gives 
them ?” 

“There is no doubt of it,” said Mrs. 
Roe, “though as you say it is usually 
done unconsciously.” 

A quick step sounded on the gravel 
outside and a young girl came swiftly 
up the walk. Mrs. Roe stepped out 
upon the piazza, the girl reached out 
her hands to her and sank breathless 
on the steps. “O, Mrs. Roe, what can 
we do, where shall we go? Our farm 
will be sold now.” 

“Sold,” echoed Mrs. Roe, as she took 
her trembling hand and sat down be- 
side her, and hid her face in her lap 
sobbing bitterly. 

Her tears soon ceased. “I feel too 
bad to cry. O, if I was only a boy, then 





I could work the farm, but father has 
been sick so long, and the mortgage, 
and Jimmy’s dying, and only mother 
and me te see to things. It just seems 
as if I could not endure it—could not 
have it so.” 

“IT suppose the Lord knows all about 
it,’ said Mrs. Roe. 

The girl’s head dropped, but she said 
in a hushed voice, “I can’t help think- 
ing, Mrs. Roe, and it constantly comes, 
how much I could do if I was a boy.” 

Mrs. Roe stroked her cheek as she 
said brightly, ‘“‘Perhaps the Lord means 
you to see how much a girl can do, but 
come in.” 

As they entered, and the girl caught 
sight of Jessie, she drew back with the 
instinctive dread of seeing any but an 
intimate friend when troubled, but as 
Mrs. Roe presented her, she said easily 
and in a tone of relief and cordiality 
as well, “I am glad to see you, Mrs. 
Farnham, You cannot think how much 
good the strawberries did us, and it was 
not merely having the fruit, though 
that was so nice, but that somebody 
should think about us.” 

Jessie looked puzzled. 

“O, it was your husband who gave 
us the berries.” 

“With this friend you can talk as 
freely as with me, Minnie,” said Mrs. 
Roe. ‘You wish for things to be dif- 
ferent and it seems very hard, yet we 
can all see in looking over our past 
that things we wanted, circumstances 
we much wished to control, are better 
just as they are. We would not have 
them different. It is all right. God 
knew better than we did and we look 
back in wonder at our pleading passion 
of the rebellion.” 

“How can you say a pleading passion 
of rebellion?” said Jessie. “Is not the 
term contradictory?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Roe. “It is a pas- 
sion of rebellion, because we feel that 
we cannot, cannot give it up, and though 
self clings to it persistently, yet we are 
Christians, and we know God’s way is 
right, and the pleading is continual, not 
that we may fall in with His will, but 
pleading for ours, and we cannot see 
how it can be best so, because we want 
our way; so there is constant turmoil 
because it is in effect, asking God to 
give up His way for ours.” 

“I don’t see how it can be God’s 
will that people should suffer dread- 
fully and at the same time do without 
most everything under the sun,” said 
the girl. Then she colored as_ she 
glanced at Jessie, for she had not meant 
to intimate any need of help. 

“Perhaps there are resources in our 
own character which are to be devel- 
oped,’' replied Mrs. Roe; “perhaps there 
are lessons we will only learn thus.” 

When the young girl went away, her 
face had brightened by the cheery talk 
of Mrs. Roe and Jessie. A _ lighter 
heart and a half-formed plan for future 
doing buzzing in her brain. 

“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” said Jessie softly, her admir- 
ation for her friend, mingled with her 
deeper feelings. “How many come to 
you to be comforted.” 

And the two sat hand in hand look- 
ing away dreamily where the green 
brightness of woods, meadow and hill 
skirted the village, a very pleasant pic- 
ture of happy women. The delicate 
complexion of the elder woman was 
tinged with a slight flush, scarcely to be 





called color, which lost itself in the 
pale skin, only to break in a sweet 
glow of brightness in the eyes, which 
yet often flashed sparkles like those 
which danced continually in Jessie’s 
eyes, whose cheeks were crimson to 
match the lips which played in happy 
curves, responding to the thoughts and 
feelings which swept through her heart 
and brain. 

This picture was not lost upon the 
two men who were approaching the 
house, Harry and his host. 

“I meant to have come home early,” 
said Mr. Roe, as they came up the steps. 
“We smelled the good things you have 
been cooking.” 

“Haven’t cooked a thing,” she re- 
plied. ‘Do you suppose I am going to 
spend my precious time cooking when 
I have company? Not I. We wanted 
to talk.” 

Mr. Roe shook his head dubiously. 
“But you know you have them cooked,” 
said he. 

“Tf I hadn’t, I should give you bread 
and milk.” 

“Did you strain the 
asked Jessie. 


milk, Harry?” 


“vou” 

“Locked the doors?” 
“Yes.” 

“Put out the cat?’ 
mg <-hd 


“You’re sure you’ve done all the 
chores?” queried Mr. Roe in his turn. 

“Boys are so forgetful,” sighed Jes- 
sie. 





(Continued in Next Issue.) 
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Money in Boat Livery! 
Can ship in any quantity. Need ro 
boat house. Never leak, rust, check, crack 
or rot. Absolutely safe, Every boat 


has water-tight compartments, so cannot 
sink. 20 different designs. Demonstrator 
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Michigan Stee! Boat Co. ,324 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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Weekly Growers Journal—only paper sper print! 
especially for vegetable growers. $1.00a year, 52 issues 
For ro cents and names of three market gardeners we 
send it ten weeks with our popular booklet, ‘‘$25,0%* 
Year From Twelve Acres. ’” Send for free sample copies 
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Iwan Post Hole and Well Auger 
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and pure. 


well ventilated, 
least twice yearly. 
The cows should be 


kept free from manure. 


in progress. 
The 
screened to protect milk from the flies. 
When feed is kept 


falling of dust and chaff into the milk. 


way and should not be milked within 


calving. 

Cows should not be fed upon putrefy- 
ing slops of any kind. 

Filth should not be allowed to cake 
upon the cows and the udder should be 
washed and dried before milking. 

The milkers should be clean and 
healthy and no person exposed to any 
contagious disease should be employed 
about a dairy. 

Milkers must wash their hands before 
milking. 

The milk room must be used for no 
purpose other than the handling of 
milk and must be clean and well ven- 
tilated. 

Milk should be removed from the 
stable promptly to the milk room and 
cooled immediately. 

All utensils used in the care and 
handling of milk, including bottles, 
must be washed and _ sterilized with 
boiling water or live steam after each 
using. 

Milk must not be chemically pre- 
served or adulterated. 

Milk must not be delivered in bottles 
that are to be returned, to any house 
where any contagious disease exists. 


HELPFUL FORMULA FOR CLEAN- 
ING UP DAIRIES. 


Whitewash. 


Slack one hundred pounds quick lime, 
and add water up to sixty pounds. To 
each quart of this mixture add five 
quarts of water. Add to this one pound 
of salt dissolved in warm water. Stir 
well and apply hot, 


Government Whitewash. 


Slack one-half bushel unslacked lime 
with boiling water, keeping it covered 
during the process. Strain and add ene 
peck of salt dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of ground rice boiled to 
a thin paste, one-half pound powdered 
Spanish whiting, one pound clear glue 
dissolved in warm water. Mix these 
well together and let the mixture stand 
for several days. Keep the wash thus 
prepared in a kettle or portable furnace 
and when used put it on as hot as pos- 
sible with a paint or whitewash brush. 


Disinfectants, 


Deadly Poison.—Bichloride of Mer- 
cury.—Corrosive sumlimate, one ounce 
to eight gallons of water. One part to 
1000 parts. First dissolve the poison 
in hot water and then dilute. Apply 
With brush or spray. 

Sulphate of Iron.—Copperas. (Cheap 
and good.)—Dissolve as much copperas 
as the desired quantity will hold. Apply 
With sprinkler. Lumps of dry copperas 
are useful for purifying drains. 

After a stable has been disinfected, it 
should be allowed to remain empty sev- 
eral days for a thorough airing. 

All stables from which any animal 
has been removed suffering with a con- 
tagious disease, such as tuberculosis, 
abortion, mammatis (garget), etc., 
should be thoroughly disinfected. 


Points to Which the Producer Should 
Give His Attention, 

1, Be sure that you are producing 
Clean milk from healthy cows, and that 
your cost of production is not too high 

2. Keep only cows that are good and 
Persistent milkers—6000 to 8000 pounds 
ber year, 

%. Clean up your barns and cows and 
keep them clean. Clip long hairs on the 
cows’ udders, bellies and tails. 

4. Replace rusty cans with new ones. 

5. Put a coat of whitewash all over 


ve inside of your cow barns twice each 
ear, 


6, 








Let in all the sunlight you can, 


Stable yards must be clean and well 
drained, and the manure removed fre- 


The water supply must be plentiful 


Stables must be clean, light, roomy, 
and whitewashed at 


bedded with 
clean material and stables should be 


No sweeping or cleaning of stables 
should be permitted while milking is 


windows and doors should be 


in the loft the 
ceiling should be tight to prevent the 


The cows should be healthy in every 


thirty days before or six days after 


7. Give the milkers something clean 
to put over their milking clothes when 
milking. White suits are best, but any- 
thing clean will do. 

8. Improvise something for each 
man to wash his hands in before milk- 
ing. 

9. Provide a dry towel for him on 
which to dry his hands before milking. 

10. Have the milk from each cow 
carried by the milker (or poured 
through a clean short jointed pipe to 
another room from that in which the 
milking is done. 

11. Have the milk cooled and sealed 
up as quickly as possible and keep it 
cold. See that this is done each day 
and the improved product will command 
an increased price, if co-operation 
among the producers is maintained.— 
Circular 147, Experiment Station, Ur- 
bana, Ill, 





The Science of Disc Harrowing in the 
West. 

Every farmer should give attention 
to the science of discing in the con- 
servation of moisture. 

Disc stubble to a uniform depth and 
not too deep. 

Disc stubble when ground is moist 
on the surface. 

Disc summer fallow shallow and to 
a uniform depth. 

Always disc in season. 

If the farmer’s ground is full of 
clods or his field all dried out, whose 
fault is it, the weather’s or the farm- 
er’s? 

The farmer’s. 

Is this practice of early discing grow- 
ing in favor? 

Yes, hundreds of farmers who saw 
the good results in 1910 will disc their 
stubble before plowing it in 1911. 

Which system of discing is best, the 
deep or the shallow? 





Is $21.25 To $45.00 
Worth Saving On A 


Cream Separator? 


F IT IS, then write for my big new Book about 
Cream Separators, and the Personal Price Propo- 
sition that I’ll make you for a limited time only, 


It’s the most complete and interesting book ever written on 
Separator question. Full of eye-opening information and tru 
ful pictures of Galloway’s famous Bath-in-Oil Cream Separators 
—$29.75, and up. We make a line of cream separators equal in 
every way to the highest priced separators made. I sell them direct to farmers in 
great quantities at enormous savings. ‘There is absolutely no reason in the world why 
you should pay around $85 for a separat r that skims no better than the Galloway— 
if as good. ‘That $85 you are asked doesn’t represent separator value. What it does 
represent is what you are asked to contribute to the many-profits system in the old- 
fashioned way of selling. Just compare this with my /ow-priced system. ‘Then 
again look out for the machines that are way too cheap, You don’t want one 


of those at any price. 
Galloway’s 
Cream Separator 


We deal on abig scale. We have to, because my whole 
business depends upon the law of volume. By dealing 
with tens of thousands of farmers I am able to sell 

implements direct on asmall margin of profit. I am 
able to save you from $21.25 to $45 on a Cream 
Separator of higher quality because of this and 
because of my splendid factory organization 

M and improved automatic machinery. But 
one thing I don’t save on is materials. 
The only way I save on materials is by buy- 
ing in enormous-quantities. I don’t save at the expense of 
—_, If Galloway’s Bath-in-Oil Separators were not 
equal in every way to the highest-priced separators on the 
market, I wouldn’t dare to guarantee them as I do. 
wouldn’t dare send them to you freight prepaid on 30 days’ 
free trial with the distinct understanding that I’ll accept 
them back on your say-so and refund every cent of your 
money, including freight charges both ways. I stand 
all the expense—take all the risk. It is up to me to con- 
vince you—to satisfy you. Now sit down and write for 
my big me pd Book. It’s interesting and it’s con- 

‘vincion, price proposi- 


Bath In 
Oil 





t me make you my 
Send me a postal NOW. 


William Galloway, President 
The Wm. Galloway Company 
863 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 





















In old times sheep were one of the main sources of revenue on the American farm, but 
at the present day there are few.farmers who keep these interesting and affectionate creatures, 
Sheep have done much in keeping up the fertility of the farm. 


DELIVERED FREE 
Set Up Free 
Started Free 

Left With You For 
FREE TRIAL 


You pay no freight—pay 
nothing in advance-risk noth- 
ing—go to no trouble—take 
no responsibility. That is 
the sort of free trial you can 
have of the 


SHARPLES 












Separator 





The shallow, because it is absolutely 
demonstrated that the ground dries out 
as deep as it is cultivated. 

Is there any other reason? 

Yes, if the ground is disced too deep 
it becomes so loose that it does not 
plow well, 

How does the plow work in the shal- 
low discing? 

Excellently, as the plow runs in the 
moist packed ground beneath the disc- 
ing and works exceptionally well. 

What happens to your stubble field 
after you have disced? 

In nine seasons out of ten foul stuffs, 
weeds and wild oats sprout and grow. 

What is the next step in cultivation? 

After. you have pulverized the sur- 
face and are retaining your moisture 
you can plow it at your leisure and turn 
this foul stuff under. 


What’s the Answer? 


What is the keynote to good man- 
ners?—B natural. 

What vessel is it that no woman 
objects to embark in?—Courtship. 

Why is an old coat like iron?—Be- 
cause it is a specimen of hardware. 

What is the difference between an old 
lady of ninety and a miss of nineteen? 
—One is hairless and cappy, the other 
%s careless and happy. 

Which is the hardest of all soaps?— 
Cast steel (castile). 

Why does a duck go under water?— 
For divers reasons. 

What killed Julius Caesar?—Roman 
punches, 

When will there be only twenty-five 
letters in the alphabet?—When U and 
I are one. 








Sow wood ashes broadcast in the or- 
ehard, 


specific bacterium known as the bacillus 


anthracis. This germ is capable of liv- a ak oe 

: ‘ ; ent from all oth- 
ing, if not reproducing itself, in the es. Twlee.the 
soil. Low wet ground, such as has been z 


overflowed, 
growth 
germs may 
along streams and suddenly 
themselves over wide stretches of coun- 


Repeated] ays 
try. Grass or hay grown upon in- Son act thes 
fected pastures or meadows is conse- in 

g cream no 
quently contaminated with anthrax 


germs and cattle feeding upon such in- 
fected areas may contract the disease. 
The excretions from affected animals 
also contaminate the pasture, 
such excreted matter becomes attached 
to hay, grass or other forage, is ingested 
with them into the alimentary canal of 
the animal, infection is the result. 


carry the germs from bodies of dead 
animals 
spreading the disease. 
it is important that all carcasses should 
be disposed of before there is any pos- 
sible chance of spreading the disease.— 
“Farmer and Breeder.” 


A “college cow” from the state agri- 
cultural school has been making a tour 
of the Blue Grass state this week and 
will to-day complete the most ambitious 
journey ever attempted by any cow. 
On the trip she was subjected to five 
public milkings daily. 
was in charge and showed the country 
people how to set about a really good 
job of milking. 
college-educated 
milk than any 
state. 
over the state. 


for the asking. The 


Anthrax is a disease produced by a Dairy Tubular is later 












skimming force 
of common sepa- 
rators, therefore 
skims faster and 
twice as clean. 


is most favorable for its 
and development. Anthrax 
be carried long distances 
establish 


common separa- 
rator can get. Free from disks and other 
contraptions, Wears a lifetime. \Guaran- 
teed forever by America’s oldest and 
world’s biggest separator concern. 
cheaper to buy one Tubular for life than 
risk anything on any (so-called) cheap 
machine, the average life of which is one 
year. You can own and use a Tubular 
for less than any other make. 


and if 


Insects, especially flies, and dogs, may 





and thus become a means of 
In view of this 





Write for Catalogue No. 888 
and free trial. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


a. 





Chicago, Ills. San Francisco, Cal. 
Toronto, Can, 


Portiand, Ore. 
Winnipeg, Can. 











An expert milker 


It is alleged that the 
“bossy” gives more 
other six cows in the 
A special train carried Mrs. Cow 


Mend all leaks tly in graniteware, hut waver bag D 
utensils, eto. No heat, solder, cement or rivet, Anyone can ure 


om. Fit surface, Smooth. Sample box, 10c, Complete 
Galleet =e id. Wonderful eqpattanits fr live agents ating ag 
ette g. Co. . 



































































No more 
paint 

for me! 
l’ve 
covered 
every 
roof 











that requires 
painting is inviting trouble. 


O buy a roofing 


Painted roofings are as out of 
date as the harvester machinery of 
thirty years ago. 

The roofing of to-day needs no 

ainting. That’s one of its great 
eatures, 

If you are still using the ‘‘old rub- 
ber kind,” the kind that requires 
painting every year or two to keep 
it tight, we want to tell you about 
Amatite ; why it weeds no painting; 
why it wears longer than the ‘‘smooth 
surfaced’’ roofings, and why it costs 
less. 

We want to send you a sample so 
that you can see what a solid, sub- 
stantial waterproof roofing Amatite 
really is. Write to-day. Address 
nearest office. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 





New York Chicago 

Philadelphia Boston 

Cincinnati Minneapolis 

Cleveland St. Louis * 
Pittsburg New Orleans ™ 
Kansas City London, Eng. Seattle 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


30,000 
Baby Chicks 


Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks. Send for circular. 


FRANK C. EDSON, Le Roy, N. Y. 








LEGHORN COCKERELS 
We are breeders of Leghorns and 
have the finest line of cockerels and 
pullets that we ever produced. We 
offer, for the low price of $5.00 each, 
such birds as fanciers would sell at 
$1000 and $15.00. Good breeding 
birds, $2.50 each. For pafticulars 
address Green’s Nursery Co., Poultry 
Department, Rochester, N. Y. 


EGG Barred Plymouth Rocks, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
and Pearl Guineas. Write for free price list. 
POPLAR LAWN FARMS, WEST FALLS, N. Y. 

VAR’S All breeds Poultry. Eggs, Ferrets, 

9 O Dogs, Pigeous, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 

60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa, 

EST POULTRY AND FRUIT MAGAZINE published. 25 cents 

a year. Descriptive literature free. AMERICAN HEN 
MAGAZINE, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


DUROC PIGS, $8. Buff & White Leg. and Rock 
eggs, $2. 8, WEAKS, DeGraff, Ohio. 


MacKellar’s Charcoal 


For Poultry is best. Coarse or fine granulated, also powdered 
Buy direct from largest manufacturers of Charcoal Products. 
Ask for prices and samples Established 1844 


R. MacKELLAR’S SONS CO., Peekskill, N. ¥. 


NEW,POULTRY BOOK 


Conkey’s new big. 80-page illus- 

Just ut trated guide for beginners, and 

reference for experienced poul- 

trymen. Up-to-date housing methods, feeding, hatch- 

ing, saving the chicks; how to prevent and treat 

disease. Chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese. There’s a 

copy for you for the asking. Send name, also name of 
nearest poultry supply dealer, and 4c (stamps) for postage. 

THE G. E. CONKEY COMPANY 
55 Commercial Bldg. (44 Cleveland, Ohio 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with fall instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NUKSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


























Get Busy. We start you. Most 
successful Poultry Farm. 





oultry.” tells how, sent for 4 cents, 








Woman as a Poultry Farmer. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. B. F. Wilcoxson. 

The successful management of a 
poultry farm depends primarily upon 
the natural taste of a woman for the 
business, sufficient to embrace a love 
for as well as an interest in fowls. She 
must have a capacity to manage details, 
ability to direct hired help, if such is 
needed. 

She must have a power to understand 
the market and have good judgment 
in regard to the merits of the different 
breeds. There are many notable ex- 
amples of women who have succeeded 
with poultry raising. I know many 
who are good fanciers, many good. com- 
mercial poultry raisers. Poultry farm- 
ing is a hobby of mine, because I know 
that it is one of the most healthful 
out-door occupations that women can 
enter. Women, perhaps need hobbies 
even more than men do, their lives are 
more circumscribed. A woman is often 
held at home by a thousand ties, which 
she would not loosen if she could, and 
could not if she would. Let her have 
a hobby then, which directs her 
thoughts from her small cares, 

A prime requisite with poultry is that 
itis kept comfortable. The sympathetic 
nature in woman leads her to provide 
for comfort. Then her care for appear- 
ance has real value. In the market is 
the final test of our ability to produce. 
It is in this place where we differ from 
women in all other callings. 

Poultry farming has many features 
which would appeal to woman. She is 
mistress of the situation. The business 
is hers. Don’t be an amateur in the 
work, bend all of your ability toward 
becoming a professional. If women who 
half starve trying to teach, clerk, etce., 
would only employ the time raising 
poultry for the market, they could make 
a fortune. If nine-tenths of the actor- 
ines would put as much time and study 
on the characteristics of the hen as they 
do studying Lady Macbeth, they would 
be walking on velvet instead of beating 
the hard pavements looking for a job. 

If nature intended you to do this 
work, do it. 

A successful foundation with poultry 
is first made by going into details in 
regards to the little things, that in the 
beginning seem to be very insignificant. 

I see women in poor health, reaping 
a good harvest, both physically and 
financially in the poultry business. I 
wonder why more women do not in- 
dulge in this health giving business. 
“What branch of the poultry business 
shall I take up?” You will have to 
decide for yourself; so much depends 
upon the location, demand, market, ete. 
For the farmer’s wife I think egg pro- 
duction about the best branch. Let us 
remember the principle that small 
things are not despicable—a drop of 
water helped to make an ocean, a grain 
of sand aids in building up a continent, 
and a single hen helps to make possible 
an annual increment of millions of dol- 
lars to the national wealth. 


Sweet Skim Milk and Egg Production. 
An American experiment was con- 
ducted a year ago for the purpose of 
testing the value of skim milk for lay- 
ing hens. In carrying out the experi- 
ment, sixty Barred Plymouth Rock birds 
were equally divided as near of an 
age as possible and placed in two com- 
fortable, sunny pens. They were fed 
exactly alike, strict account being kept 
of their feed, but given different drinks. 
One pen had sweet, skim milk, the other 
had plenty of clear water. The experi- 
ment was begun November 1, and ac- 
counts were balanced on May 1. The 
hens which drank water laid little more 
than half as many eggs as the hens 
which had milk. The feed in both in- 
stances cost the same. The remarkable 
thing in this experiment was that dur- 
ing the very coldest weather, the milk 
pen of thirty pullets laid twenty-eight 
eggs, the average for January being 
twenty-four eggs daily. 





A house eight by twelve is a very con- 
venient size for a small flock of fowls. 
If a large flock is to be housed two or 
more small ones would be better than 





‘ ‘itable i " 
BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, Box 42, Clarinda, lowa 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





a very large house, 


Orpingtons, 

I have three colors of Orpingtons 
which are hard to beat, the White are 
large and white as snow, so if you have 
an admiration for white, there is the 
White Orpington. 





are a rich 


which 


Then the Buffs, 
golden buff, and the Black, which have 
that handsome plumage of greenish 
black luster, which attracts the atten- 
tion of every passerby. 


On open range they are great hustlers 
The eggs are large and of 


for food. 
an attractive color. The “egg breed” 
is a fad which is losing in popularity 
and the beginner should not experi- 
ment, but start with the Orpingtons, 


which will lay all through the winter 


when your neighbor’s chickens are on 
the strike. Some may say in reading 
this, ‘‘did the 
breeds?” In answer, I say to be sure 
I tried them, and to my heart’s content, 
too. 


Poultry Yard Notes. 

Apply kerosene to the roosts with a 
cloth or swab twice a week during the 
summer or warm weather to kill the 
red spider lice. 

If you allow eggs for setting to stand 
around for two weeks before putting 
them under the hen, do not blame the 
dealer if they do not hatch. 

While the weather is cold it is not 
advisable to give more than eleven eggs 
to a hen, for if crowded the eggs on 
the outer edge get chilled very quickly. 

The original members of a flock of 
geese well cared for will live during the 
lifetime of two generations of a family, 
and will be profitable during this time. 

The American hen produces more 
wealth in a year by six times than the 
gold or iron mines of the United States 
and she doesn’t get much credit for it. 

Clean out the nest boxes occasionally, 
putting in fresh bedding or hay chaff 
or other serviceable material. It will 
help to keep out the lice and mites. 

The incubator is always on the job, 
never has to leave the eggs for feed 
or water and requires less time and care 
than the average busy old sitting hen. 

White China geese are very gentle. 
They are also good watchers in the 
poultry yards, as any unusual disturb- 
ance is soon told by the noise they 
make, 

During the warm, sunny days open 
the windows and doors so that the 
houses may be thoroughly dried and 
aired, and you will find the fowls largely 
benefited. 

Don’t be in too much of a hurry to 
get ducks to laying. The chances are 
if they begin -to lay too soon they will 
not lay as well as when eggs are wanted 
for hatching. 

How bright and cheerful little chicks 
seem after a run out of doors on a 
sunny day. But be careful not to allow 
them to remain out too long when it is 
cold—it takes all the life out of them. 

Trap nests are the only means of 
knowing whether the hens are earning 
their keep or not. Trap nests are easily 
made, but they require attention two or 
three times during the day. You don’t 
want to imprison a hen longer than 
necessary.—‘‘Farm Progress.” 


A Sheridan man has invented a 
machine to make hens lay in winter. 
E. W. Franklin, the inventor, came to 
the conclusion that it was lack of exer- 
cise that caused hens to quit laying in 
winter and invented a sort of treadmill. 
The feed is arranged so that the hens 
in order to get anything to eat must 
keep their legs going. He has patented 
and has tried it the past winter with 
great success, and a machine will be 
placed in a state experiment station 
where it will be given a thorough test. 




















GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER MAY 
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You will not have roof repair bills tow, 
you after you put Edwards Interlocking Reg 
Steel Shingles on your house, barn or farm 
buildings. You are protected from fire, light. 
ning, leaks or roof decay. 


$10,000 Lightning Bond. We 
syct "Edwards roof against lightning with 


bond. Our patent interlocking device 
tects the nails ond prevents rusting and pr 
at the joints. ‘ . Healing 


Edwards“REO’ Steel Shingles 


FACTORY PRICES—WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT. Aswe are the largest makersof iro, 
and steel roofing material, we are in a position 
to give you the very lowest prices with freight 
prepaid. 


- Write for New Free Catalog No. 554 


which is full of valuable roofing infor 
Send us the dimensions of ay roofs and weet 
uote you the low cost of a Reo Steel Shin le 
oof delivered to your railroad station. Ask foe 
our Special introductory offer to represent us in 
your community. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING C0, 








504-554 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio (4) 








writer ever try the egg 


























LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged 
ueen of the practical egg-laying breeds is the 
Eee, when judged by the standard of the 
reatest number of marketable eggs produced at 
east cost. Not only are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste 
no time in setting. Like a good milch cow they 
put little fat upon their bones, but devote all sur. 
lus nourishment to steady production. They eat 
ess than the heavy breeds, but whatever they con- 
sume is put to Ye purpose. Price of S.C, Brow 
Leghorns and B, P. Rocks, all one price. 


. a ° <-"- 

This breed is as solid as its name and is oftet 
called the “‘Farmer’s Friend,” the “All Round 
Fowl,” the “Old Reliable.” It is the bird for 
business, and deemed by many the best fowl fot 
farm and home raising. It is not only a & 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early mar 


Asa far-sighted farmer once said to us, 
you kill one you’ve got something.” 
PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cockerels, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 each; Peles 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 each; Trios, $6.00, $8.00 94 
$10.00. We ship nocull birds. The lowest pr 
birds offered are standard bred, practically as 8 
for breeding purposes as the higher priced birds. 
The $5.00 birds offered are the pick from the fi 
containing the largest percentage of standard pot 
and therefore commanding a higher price sinc! 
makes them eligible for show purposes. 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: 


From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13 ; from 
best breeding pens, $2.00 per 13. While we Laer 
guarantee the fertility of our eg ling 
replace all settings“from whic rchaseé! 
ceive less than six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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eo ot 
~PATENTS START FACTORIES ia FEET RETURNED, 
BHM Startright. Free Book—How to obtain try 
AES and promote patents, Send sketch, fr 
FARNHAM & SUES, Pat. Attys., Ad.3 7, Washing™ 
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Minnesota Experiment Station: The 
primary principle to be observed in the 
preservation of eggs is the protection 
of the interior from contact with the air. 
The most effective way of doing this is 
to immerse them in a water solution of 
sodium silicate, usually known as 
“water-glass.” Sodium silicate can be 
obtained from any druggist at from 45 
to 60 cents per gallon. One _ gallon 
should be sufficient for about fifty dozen 
eggs. 

Mix one part of the sodium silicate 
with from ten to twelve parts of water. 

Some water-glass is so thick that, with 
this dilution the eggs will float. In such 
a case, add enough more water to make 
them settle to the bottom of the liquid. 

Use only clean water, from which the 
air has been removed by boiling. Be 
sure that it is cold before mixing it 
with the water-glass. 

Pack the’ eggs in a jar or clean 
wooden keg, and add the preserving 
solution in sufficient quantity to cover 
the eggs. Stale eggs will not keep for 
any length of time under any condi- 
tions, and they may affect the fresh 
eggs Which are packed with them, 

Do not wash eggs before packing 
them. Washing removes from the shell 
the mucilaginous coating which nature 
provides for their temporary preserva- 
tion. 

Eggs preserved in this way retain 
their original fresh flavor perfectly, they 
are not discolored, the yolk retains its 
normal consistency for several months. 
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The pullets began laying June 25, and 
produced the regular supply of eggs all 
through the summer months. They 
wintered in very good condition and 
laid regularly up to May 1, the next 
spring, when they began te fall off. 

The next winter, however, they began 
laying the early part of October, and 
made as good records as any other 
birds on the place. 


Feeding for Profit. 

The poultryman who can give just 
the right amount of the right food at 
all times, is fortunate, indeed, for with 
individual hens, as with people, they 
require different quantities at different 
times. A hen that is laying an egg a 
day or even every other day, will con- 
sume considerable more food than one 
that is not laying at all. Early matur- 
ing pullets should be extra well fed, 
they are making growth as well as eggs, 
so don’t stint them, and if they don’t 
lay quite as soon as you think they 
should remember that the food eaten is 
making flesh and bone and that they 
will be better size than if they are too 
precocious. 

To cure a felon, take common salt, 
as used for salting pork or beef, dry in 
the oven, pound fine, mix with equal 
parts spirits of turpentine, put in a 
cloth and wrap around the _ affected 
part. As it gets dry put on more. 
Twenty-four hours of this treatment 
will kill the felon.—Mrs. S. W. Bell, 
Hebron, Nebr. 

















A scene on the old Erie canal which is soon to be abandoned, its place to be taken by 
the new barge canal, which is claimed to be an enlargement of the Erie canal, but which is 


in fact a new structure, 
barge canal is to cost over $101,000,000. 


having but little connection with the old Erie canal. 
New York state farmers must pay for this barge 


The new 


canal, although it benefits the western farmers more than New York state farmers, 





Other methods of preservation, 
though less satisfactory in their results, 
will keep eggs for from three to four 
months in such condition that they may 
be used for cooking purposes. A pre- 
serving mixture which has given fair 
results is made up of three and a half 
pounds of salt, and the whole dissolved 
in eight gallons of water. 

Eggs may also be preserved fairly 
well for a few months by packing in a 
mixture of equal parts salt and saw- 
dust. 


Why Not Breed for Summer Eggs? 

Nearly everybody wants winter eggs, 
but why not have our hens lay through 
the summer months as well? Chickens 
of a good many breeds hatch in Febru- 
ary, and ought to begin laying the 
latter part of June or early in July, just 
-— the winter layers are going off the 
ob. 

Pullets that commence laying about 
this time are not very likely to moult 
very heavily the first year, and if they 
are well cared for they will lay right 
along through the summer months and 
Well into the winter, says M. C. Clinton. 

A good plan for winter hatched chicks 
is the deep feeding method. This 
method consists of strewing a litter of 
fine chaff on the. floor or in a com- 
paratively thick layer, and scattering a 
layer of chopped corn and wheat, then 
another layer of chaff, and alternating 
until the mags is five or six inches deep. 

Placed in a warm, sunny corner of 
the brooder house, the young chicks 
will find plenty of exercise in digging 
for this feed, and experiments have 
Shown that results obtained from this 
method are excellent. 

When spring comes along, the young 
chicks can be turned on the range until 
they have acquired full strength and 
plumage, and by the middle of June 
Will be in excellent laying condition. 

For this method of producing summer 
eggs, the best laying breed should be 
selected, 

Within our knowledge a young 
Woman in Illinois adopted this plan 
with three settings of white Plymouth 
Rock eggs which hatched February 10. 


Planting Fruit Trees. 

One of the commonest questions the 
purchaser of fruit trees’asks is, which 
is the best season to set them out? As 
this is the spring season which is on 
us now, the interest is chiefly to know 
whether I plant early or late, says Jo- 
seph Meehan, in “Practical Farmer.” 
My own experience has extended over 
many years, and I would advise that 
all fruit trees be set out as.soon as the 
winter, ends and the ground is not so 
wet that it will not loosen well in the 
operation. Success in planting cannot 
follow the throwing of clumps of soil 
around the roots that will not proper- 
ly enclose them well. Success demands 
that the soil sits firmly clasping all the 
roots. When the season is advancing 
and rains continue to keep the ground 
soggy, it is an excellent plan to use 
sandy soil, or even sand itself for the 
first filling in around the roots, as it is 
sure to encircle them well, one of the 
most important of all things to do. 
Then the other soil can follow, as its 
disintegrating is not so essential. Be- 
sides that early spring is the best of 
all time for planting; there are some 
fruits that decidedly object to late 
planting. Neither the cherry nor the 
plum likes to be disturbed after their 
buds have started. I have known them 
to die time and again when so set out, 
even when well pruned. The peach, 
too, is of the same nature, though not 
as obstinate as the cherry and _ the 
plum, On the other hand, the apple 
and the pear are not so particular. They 
may be set later than the others, and 
with good hope of success. Currants 
and gooseberries start into growth so 
soon when spring opens that. they 
should be got into their places the first 
thing. As raspberries and blackberries 
are usually pruned back very close 
when planted, they may be left later 
than some other kinds of fruit. 


O- 
‘0. 


“The friends thou hast, 
adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops 

of steel.”—Shakespeare. 
“For his friend is another self.’’—Aris- 
totle. 
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The people of the United States 

are known all over the world asa 

Nation of dyspeptics. We don’t take 

time to eat properly or to eat proper food. 
Everyone would live longer—be healthier, 
feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating 


and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. 


UNEEDA 


BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 

made from flour. UNEEDA BISCUIT are 
always fresh, clean, crisp and good. 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak- 


ers and brain builders. 


In short, 


the National Soda Crackers are 
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When SPRAYING 





FRUIT TREES, Use 


STANDARD LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER 


Approved by all Agricultural Experiment Stations for gauging the strength of the Spraying Solution. 


ttm" 


Complete, by Mail, with Test Jar and Instructions, $1.00. Favorable Terms to Active Agents. 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CQ., CARBONDALE, PAL 





6 YEARS’ use has proven that SAN JOSE SCALE , 


and all rus GOUS diseases, controllable during the dormant season, are absolutely controlled 


by the use of 


There is but cnet Ratt Trade Mark, 


Nie 8. $1. 
A YTHING ELSE: Send today for 





Gp eeeny In barrels and half-barrels, 50c per gallon ; 
If you want cheap oils, our “CARBO 
‘tree Boao, “Orchard Dividends” 


*SCALECIDE” 


Ay Rdgh ? $6.00; 5 gal. $3.25; 

a _ cans, 
o,f ” at 30c per gallon at a e ~ 1 of 
and “ 


Methods of Harvesting, Grading, and Packing Apples 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Magnificent Steel Launch [QB 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 


18-20-28 ona 27-ft. boats sat proportionate prices, Alllaunches tested 


and fitted w: 
—simplest ie made—starts without cranking—has 
anyone can run it. 
boathouse, All boats fitted with air tments 
We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled-steel, 


rust. 


lock-seamed steel boats, Orders 4. pe ’ thei are Gee oa Boats shipped to every part of the world. 
Free Ro AN STEEL BOAT OO., 1199 Jefferson Ave. Detrolt, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Save Money, Time and Labor in Building 


BB Ezorric WALL BOARD is cheaper 
and better than lath and plaster. 
Easily nailed tostuds. Applied dry, 
itisready atoncefor paint, paper 
or burlap — inex; ~§ or artistic 
decoration. M 
ee laths He a in Asphalt 
Mastic, insuring a solid, substantial 


garages. Itisthe original Wall Board, construction patented. 
Bs sinciy SHEATHING is made of same materials 
Wall Board, but is nailed smooth side to studs with lathe 

od asphalt exposed. 


SAVES '75 PERCENT 


in material and labor. Does away with building paper. 
Makes smooth, solid job. Proof against heat, cold, damp- 
gs | and hp crane dated 4 

re or cement; aslining for 
Sr. | peal — other out-door buildings. Houses fin- 
> with Bishopric Wall Board and Sheathing are ready 
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“Prudent questioning is 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 


the half of 


Mr. Charles A. Green: What I want 
to know is the best time to graft some 
trees into the Buerre Bosc that I may 
get from a nursery to have them make 
good and productive trees, grafted 
when set out or in one, two, three or 
four years, or wait until they com- 
mence to bear. With all the experience 
that you have had I really believe 
that you can tell me; please kindly tell 





me and you shall have my hearty 





C. A. Green’s Reply to Joseph Dunk- 
reasons 
why a fruit tree may blossom and not 
The tree may be growing 
Late spring 
frosts or severe winters may injure the 
The tree may be 
Fruit 
trees planted on low, wet ground are 


ley, Mich.: There are many. 
bear fruit. 


too fast for fruiting. 
buds or blossoms. 


attacked by insects or disease. 
not likely to be productive. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: 


mate 
x. ¢& 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: 
that the ordinary English 
hardy enough for southern Indiana. 
is grown in this city and in a neigh- 
boring town, which is farther north 
than your location. 


Gentlemen: I have a Cole’s Dewdrop 
plum tree which is very prolific but the 
fruit begins to rot as soon as it begins 
to ripen. This tree is sprayed every 
spring with copperas and lime emul- 
sion. Any information as to the cause 
will be very acceptable.—L. J. L’Amou- 
reux, Mass. 

Cc. A, Green’s reply: Spray the bor- 
deaux mixture on the ‘plums as soon 
as they are large enough to be seen, 
and once again a month later, is the 
best remedy I know of. 


Cc. A, Green: Would you advise plant- 
ing dwarf pear or apple trees in a 
poultry yard? Is it likely quince trees 


would thrive in such a_ location?— 
xX. Y. Z., West Virginia, 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: Yes, I advise 


planting dwarf pear or apple trees or 
any other fruit trees in the poultry 
yard. The trees will require no culti- 
vating there and no manure. My 
poultry yard is well planted with quince 
trees, which are vigorous and produc- 
tive. 


Blackberries—Mr. Van Deman: Will 
you kindly tell me the cause of my 
blackberry bushes not bearing? They 
are very thrifty, strong bushes, four to 
five years old and have never borne 
a berry. I will gladly follow any ad- 
vice you may give me to remedy the 
trouble.—M. A. H., N, Y. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Your black- 
berries may not be hardy and thus be 
winter killed. If they were winter killed 
they could not blossom. If the plants 
blossom freely and bear no fruit, the 
variety must be worthless. 


Cc. A. Green’s reply to H. E. R.: I 
am impressed favorably with the local- 
ity in the Schoharie valley for apple 
orchards, but I have no definite infor- 
mation. I would prefer an elevation, a 
side-hill or a hill-top, or even a slight 
elevation, rather than the bottom of a 
valley, for any kind of an orchard, and 
yet an apple orchard may succeed well 
in this valley. If I could have my 
choice, I would select a site near a 
large body of water for protection 
against frosts, but there are many suc- 
cessful orchards where there is no such 
water protection. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Can 
you tell me why my four American 
Blush apple trees do not bear? They 
are fine trees, about eighteen or 
twenty feet high and flourishing; but 
they will not bear fruit. They are in 
good soil. Please tell what will make 
the trees bear.—W. B. Reinhardt, S, C. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Your trees are 
probably growing too fast to bear fruit. 
Bind a wire around a branch which 
may be spared from the tree. This 
wire will cut into the bark and cause 
that branch to bear fruit quickly, but 
it -will kill the branch in time. 


Spraying and Grafting.—Mr. Green: 
Will you please tell me if I can graft 
Burbank plums onto Lombard stock 
and when it should be done. Also in 
making bordeaux mixture for spraying, 
is it the lime water after it is slacked 
and settled or do we stir it all up and 
let it go in with the vitriol and then 
strain into the spray as we use it?— 
Cc. M. Reynolds, N. Y. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Yes, an exper- 
ienced man can graft Burbank plums 
into Lombard trees. Plum or cherry 
trees are more difficult to graft than 
apple. In spraying, stir the solution 
and use the entire product. 


I would like 
to know if you know of any variety of 
English walnut that will stand our cli- 
in southern Indiana?—J. W. &S., 


My opinion is 
walnut is 
It 


thanks and please answer soon, for it 
is getting late —A. L. Mills, Conn. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Graft trees at 
any time after one year planting. The 
scions might grow if set the same year 
the trees are set, but would not be so 
sure to grow if set two or three years. 


Remedy for Gophers. 

Gophers are very destructive to 
young fruit trees, berry-vines and 
shrubbery in California. After trying 
many ways to kill them with poison, 

now use broken glass. I pay the 
children in town five cents a pailful for 
glass. I break the glass up to the size 
of an inch or so and place it among 
the roots in setting a tree, and 
as I fill in the dirt I _ place 
glass around the tree up to. the 
surface. When I have no glass I keep 
a bar of tar soap in my hand and rub 
the roots and stems of the tree or vine 
with it, which helps to keep gophers 
off the first year. Glass is fine to use 
in setting rhubarb roots.—Horace F. 
Wilcox, Cal. 


be the cheapest method of raising 
water for irrigation, but the wind mill 
is not movable, therefore a gas motor 
engine attached to a pump would prob- 
ably be the most economical power to 
use in raising water. Such an engine 
has been used near Rochester, N. Y. 
It raises enough water to irrigate a 
peach orchard and has worked with 
marvelous success. These little en- 
gines are inexpensive. They do not 
require an engineer to manage them. 
The eastern and middle states will see 
more plans for irrigation in the years 
to come. f 


Mr. C. A. Green: I have five acres in 
two-year-old trees, apples, peaches and 
a few cherries. What I want to know 
is how to prune the apple trees? They 
have five to seven branches.—S. R. Po- 
land, Idaho. 

C. A. Green’s reply: For thirty years 
I have been continually telling my 
readers how to prune trees, and still 
inquiries like this keep coming in. If 
you could bring your apple trees to 
my office, or if you could carry me to 
your apple trees I could show you how 
to prune them. But since I have not 
seen your trees I cannot give you defi- 
nite instructions by letter. No two 
trees in your orchard should be pruned 
the same. Each tree requires pruning 
adapted to that particular tree. Five 
to seven branches is too many. In 
starting young trees, three to four 
branches would be better to leave on 








While the big dog in the photograph seems to be aslee 


eye open. 


If you should attempt to carry off this child, 
probably learn that the dog was very much awake. 


you will notice that he has one 
eft in the dog’s care, you would 





Burned Strawberry Leaves. 


Mr. C. A. Green: Will it be injurious 
to my strawberry plants to sow an 
acid fertilizer over them? It is of high 
grade, rich in potash and _ nitregen. 
When would you advise to put on to 
produce fruit?—P. P. Lambert, Pa. 

C. A. Green’s reply: It is not safe 
to apply such a strong fertilizer as you 
mention in contact with the leaves of 
strawberry plants. A fertiiizer if not 
remarkably strong may be applied at 
the rate of five hundred to eight hun- 
dred pounds per acre if scattered be- 
tween the rows, or in a way so that 
the fertilizer will not be spread on the 
leaves. Remember that any fertilizer 
or poisonous spray which contacts with 
the foliage of plants does great injury 
to the crop of fruit that season. 


C. A. Green: I saw this statement: 
“Apples are like strawberry 


others imperfect blossoms. 


fruit they 
other. 


burg, Pa. 


soms. 


tilizing with other blossoms, and yet in 
planting an apple orchard, or a pear 


or a peach orchard, I would plant a Green: What is the matter with my 
few trees of other varieties in the er- Burbank plums? 
This experiment would cost and I cultivate 


chard. 


Currier, Me. 


plants. ming your Sheldon’ pear trees will be 
There are varieties that are perfect and helpful, your failure is not a lack of 
To produce pruning. 
have to grow near each shows that the fruit is attacked with 
Will you kindly give a list of fungus, which could be remedied by 
trees with perfect and imperfect blos- spraying the trees in July and onée or 
soms in ‘Letters from the People” in twice 
Green’s Fruit Grower?—D. S. Maines- Neither pruning nor rich soil will help 
the cracking of the pear. 
C, A. Green’s reply: Apples are not hear of pear trees being attacked by 
like strawberries as regards sex in blos- fungus which causes the skin to crack. 
I do not know of any variety of Seme varieties are more 
apples the blossoms of which need fer- cracking than others. 


than five to seven. But where the 
branches have been left on and are of 
large size, I would cut out as few as 
possible, for there is likely to be a rot- 
ten spot in the tree where a large 
branch has been removed. Cut out 
branches that interfere with other 
branches and that keep out sunshine 
from the center of the tree. Try to 
form the tree tops so that the picker 
of fruits next October can get around 
among the branches without difficulty. 





Mr. C. A. Green: Will you kindly 
inform me how best to trim my Shel- 
don pear trees? They have been on 
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If you want to add not only 
to the appearance of your 
property but to its value, put 
(| up an attractive and durable 


REPUBLIC J 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE Nl 


thus combining artistic appear- 
ance, permanence and economy. 


REPUBLIC are built notonly for beauty, 
F ENCES but for utility. The fabric 


is made, of best quality 
heavily galvanized cables and heavy upright 
Pickets, corrugated only where they engage 
the cabled line wires. These features com- 
bine to make a rustproof fabric. 


_ Made in attractive designs, for 
either wood or iron posts. Self ad- 
justing to uneven ground and easily 
put up. 

Write for catalog of Republic Orna-| || 
mental Fence and Farm Gates, 


It’s FREE. 
Republic Fence & Gate Co., 
201_Republic St., North Chicago, Ill 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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We manufacture Farm FENCE. Sell 

shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ oriesaS 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. C0.<959 10th St., Terre Haute, lad. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


in every town to sell 


Iron Fence 


Easy work. Fence guaranteed. Large profits, 
Write for Free Catalogue and selling outfit, 
Home Fence Co..516 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI,0, 
Iron Fence for all purposes at right prices. 


cts. a Foot for IRON FEN 


THINK OF IT 
Buy direct 
from our 
awaits toe i 
Free Cateloe, THU EIIUNUIIII 
DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE Co, 
221 Dwidggins Avenue, Anderson, Indiana 




















my place seven years; blossomed the 
past two seasons. Last season I picked 
about a peck of ,pears, in size about 
two-thirds what they ought to have 
been, and mostly badly cracked.—E. R. 


C. A. Green’s reply: While trim- 


FENCE 
48 IN. a rod 25c 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hills and hollows. FREE 
ne eet tools. Buy 
from factory at wholesale 
Prices. Write today te Box 9% 
MASON FENCE CO., LEESBURG, 0, 








The cracking of the pears 


later with bordeaux mixture. 


I seldom 
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mel ; Handsome, cost less than wood, 
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Plums and Peaches—Charles A. 


The trees are young, 





LOW PRICES foisome 
100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 924 » inde 





them every season. 


nothing and might be helpful. The They grow rank and blossom full 
truth is that there are many facts yet every spring and after the fruit gets as 


undiscovered, relating to the life large as a match head they drop off. 
habits of trees and plants. I have never had more than one dozen 
a get ripe. I have not sprayed them, If 

Green’s Fruit Grower: Will you they need spraying when shall I spray, 
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KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 358 Muncie, I 
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please give the best method of irrigat- and what with? How old do German 
ing strawberries. Our’ strawberry prune trees have to be before they will 
patch is on the south slope, sandy bear? What would be the best peach 
soil_—Burt Kelly, Mich. for me to plant here? I have tried 
C. A. Green’s reply: Where it is some but our winters seem to kill them. 
possible to irrigate a field or a large If there are any that are hardy enough 
bed of.strawberries without excessive to withstand our winters, I would like 
expense the results should be profit- to know.—Charles A. Kessel, N. Y. 
able. By applying water freely, but C. A. Green’s reply:—The Burbank 
The 


with discretion, the crop may often be black plum is very productive. 
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trees may be 


of 


doubled in amount. A wind mill may blossoms your 
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destroyed by late spring frosts. Have Wood ashes are helpful to all fruits, 
patience, they will bear fruit later on. but shouid in no case be mixed with 
The German prune does not bear fruit manure before applying to the soil. 
early as a rule, Plant Crawford, Fitz- eens 
gerald and Elberta peaches, 





Mr. C. A. Green: I have an apple 
tree which looks to be fifteen years old, 
The limbs grow like a weeping willow 
tree. I cut it back last spring and 
grafted it and the grafts grow just like 

, orchard. The trees are thirty or the limbs I cut off. No other tree be- 
perhaps forty years old, but are still eon lag — like pees It bears a 
pearing apples. I have trimmed them p ape , eng sour apple—James A. 
this spring and find a good many dead awson, : 
and I have also found a good 





Tree Dentistry. 
c, A. Green: I am taking the liberty 
of writing you for advice in regard to 












= holes or decayed places where Well as other fruit and ornamental trees 
td have been cut off. Shall 1 fill have peculiar methods of growth. Each 





variety grows different from the other, 
some growing upright, others. wide 
spreading and others with drooping 
Ernest Harkness, Pa. or weeping branches, like the weeping 
“G, A. Green’s Reply: Orchard trees elm or willow. The weeping apple 
and forest trees which contain decay- tree may be of value as an ornament 
ing openings may be benefited by °F @ novelty possibly. 


clearing the cavity, much as a dentist | Sage aa 
would clear the cavity of a decayed Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Did 


h, then by packing the hole full of you, or did you not, make a mistake in 





these places with cement or something 
petter? Shall I paint the large places 
where I have sawed the limbs off?— 












toot 
_ for} || portland cement mixed with three. Paragraph on page twenty-six, of De- 
f ad- parts of coarse sand to one cement, Cember number of Fruit Grower, in 
asily The cement should be forced into the Speaking of that London aprle weigh- 
lower part of the cavity and on all ing twenty-seven ounces, anc being ten 
rnas/ i) sides to prevent the inflow of water. I and one-half inches in circumference? 
tes, know of nothing better than the cement Did you not intend to say diameter? I 
) made of Portlant cement for this pur- Spent 1908-9 in western Washington, 
Co., pose. where I gathered apples that measured 
o, Til, Par ie e fourteen to sixteen inches in circumfer- 
, A mds ence, and I was told by other parties 
Grower, Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I have that thes gathered’ bike GA" the same 


a young peach orchard planted two 
: years on hilly land. Would it do to 
sow clover or some cover crop in every 

other land to-grow during the year, 

y cultivating one side of the row only; 
the next year plow up the sod and let 





tree that measured nineteen inches in 
circumference. I did not weigh any of 
the apples, but others did, but I do 
not know the weight. They were of 
the Wolf or Wolf River variety. It 
other land rest the next year, thus cul- would be of interest to know the larg- 
tivating the land one summer and the est specimen grown in the United 
other the next to prevent washing? States, also the location and variety of 
What would you recommend to sow the same. As to your inquiry on page 
and how much to the acre? Would 17, would say make no change, your 
the same plan do for bearing peach or- Teading is all good.—J. B. Dobbs, S. 
chards?—R. W.. Bohr, Ind. Dak. 

Cc, A. Green’s Reply: You have sug- C. A. Green’s reply: The large Gloria 
gested a new idea. It is desirable to Mundi referred to in the above was 
prevent the washing of hillsides and 8rown in England. I do not think it 
your method is one way of prevention. Possible that this apple could have been 
By your method one side ef every row ten and one-half inches in diameter, 
of trees would be well cultivated each for no apple as large as this has ever 
year and the other side would be sown been recorded, as far as I know. Re- 
with a cover crop the next year. By Member that England does not produce 
this method you will not only prevent 4S large apples as America. 
the washing of the hillside, but you —— 
will enrich the soil by plowing under Anthracnose on Raspberry.—Mr. C. 
the cover crop. You would not be A. Green: I have not been able to suc- 
likely to get such large crops or such cessfully raise raspberries on account 
large fruit as you would secure if en- of the anthrocnose. If I get fresh stock 
tire surface of the soil were unculti- can I keep it down? If so, how? Will 

















ices, No 
‘to-day, vated, and yet your plan may be the currants and gooseberries do all right 
aute, Ind. best for your peculiar situation; at least jf they are mulched with straw, the 


it is worth trying. second or third year after setting, 
heavily enough to keep the weeds down? 
—L. E. Gordon, Ind. 


C. A. Green’s reply: 


Several Fruit Questions. 


Charles A. Green: In your book, I would never 


n to el “How I Made the Old Farm Pay,” you plant a new raspberry patch on or near 
ence speak of making grape cuttings, but the place where a former raspberry 
- profits, don’t say when these are to be made. patch was injured by anthracnose. Se- 
z outfit, In budding, you say, “The leaves are lect the land as far away as possible 
— first removed, ‘do you mean from the for your new plantation, then I think 


bud and should one cut a bud on which you should have no trouble. 
the leaves are formed? _ 
Should one bud apples before they Chas. A. Green: My sons and I are 
are planted? interested in plans for setting out a 
How many buds are usually inserted gmaij orchard on west side foot of a 
on a young apple? high hill. Soil is a sandy loam with 
How much and what kind of coM- many cobblestones originally, deep soil. 
mercial fertilizer should be added to we thought to set Ben Davis because 











SE Co, fresh horse manure for apples? Would of quick production and clinging proper- 
— horse manure that is fresh be safe to ties of the fruit. The location is some 
5 agin ee onpiee in sod that are not to open to sweep of south and north winds. 
Cc e cultivated ? Is there a variety which duplicates Ben 
dstel In answering the latter allow for pavis jn the above respects, and besides 
REE ey ashes applied separately. is a better fruit? Would you say that 
Buy n the last issue of Green’s Fruit wagner is?]—W. L. Devereaux, N. Y. 
lesale Grower is an article on orchard heat- Cc. A. Green’s reply: Spy, Baldwin 
an ing in which the writer does not say ang Greening hang well to the tree with 
4 the heaters are lighted. Is crude y, ‘These varieties are better adapted 
ENCE ‘ So inflammable that all you have to +4 New York state than Ben Davis and 
cel or - touch a match to it; no wick or or. petter quality. Why not plant a 
aw et ude Ci Ae GL edie wind break of poplar trees on the wind- 
talogue could keep: Eakcane, that WHith: te ward side of your prospective orchard? 
ey. reen’s Frui wer. 
1 Co, Your nainipemmmesinne has more , Green’s Fruit Grower: I expect to 
meee: | useful information than any poultry buy a farm in Oceana county, Mich., 
journal I ever read, and I have read a nine miles from the railroad. Do you 
great many.—Hugh Hartman. think it is too far from town for fruit 
1. Grape cuttings can be cut any ‘raising or general farming? Soil is 
time after the leaves fall and before S22dy loam. One and one-half miles 
the buds begin to open in the spring. fom Lake Michigan.—J. B. Bayerle, 
CE 2. The bud to be inserted always has Mich. 
rs a leaf attached. This: leaf must be C. A. Green’s reply: Nine miles is| 
1» inde clipped off from the buds as soon as Ot a long distance for delivering fruit. 
ae the branch is cut from the tree. so as At Green’s fruit farm we sell many loads 
not to consume the sap or life ‘of the of strawberries at a town twenty-five 
bud. miles distant. Your nearness to Lake 
3. No, apples should not be budded Michigan will be helpful as a large body}: 
— before they are planted. They are gen- Of water will ward off late spring frosts. 
. erally budded in August or Septembe’. ere 
— 4. In the small apple seedling only Words of Appreciation. 
one bud is inserted which forms the Mr. C. A. Green: You say it would be 
apple tree as sold by the nurseries. worth $50,000 to know what your read- 
5. This question could not be an- ers think of Green’s Fruit Grower. I 
SWered without a knowledge of your have taken several papers of the kind 
Soil and its needs. Plenty of stable but Green’s is the best of all. It would 
oe of any kind would be suf- be hard to say which department is the 
co 0 eds ee commercial fertilizer if best, but what appeals to me the most 
one ough manure is applied. Commer- is your straightforward honesty and 





cial fertilizers are usually used where reliability. I thank you for the: book 





C. A. Green’s reply: Apple trees as 


“Raising Apples” 4 


is an illustrated book that everybody 
who has room for even a single apple 
tree ought to read. A postal card to us 
will bring a copy to you— FREE. 
From Selecting the Ground 
to Marketing the Fruit 













this book answers all questions that 
puzzle the orchardist— large or small. 
Proper location, suitable varieties, planting 
the trees, caring for them, restoring old orchards, enemies 
of the trees, spraying, picking, packing and storage, are 
but a few of the subjects dealt with practically, in a simple 
and interesting way, with many illustrations. 
**Raising Apples’”’ is the best 
single volume on apple culture that 
you can get anywhere today. Send 

_ for it—a postal will do—Free. You 
will give it a place in your library. 
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, “Por Tv ¥ 
8 
FREIGHT PAID f.c cxce 
Rubber Roofing fasirtesrae 


ONE-PLY - -«= Weighs 35 lbs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 
TWO-PLY --- Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ 

special prices only hold good for immediate shipmen' 
ndest 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
teed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern ‘llinois National Bank. 


guaran 
CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 408 East St. Louis, Ills. 


Berry Boxes 22-5: 


Baskets 

and Crates 
The package advertises and sells the fruit. Let us send you catalog showing the superiority 
of packages we are manufacturing. 26 oe at it, we know the requirements, and we want 
you to know our prices. We make mixed shipments. Join your neighbors in carload lot 
‘shipments, and save freight. Prompt shipments af all times. Address nearest office. 


The Pierce-Williams Co., South Haven, Mich., or Jonesboro, Ark, 


“Sure-Opener” 


See How It Works 
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Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


HE “SURE-OPENER” will cut an opening 

from two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, 
vegetable, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
**Mason” or other glass ars. IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. No.more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans, No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper. 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 


slips. Adjustable 

~@38 The Lever makes a | to any size. Is 
stronger grip than | built like a jack— 

any man’s hand. 
































a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the ‘ 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking when you have the “Sure-Opener” 
Screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength, Nothing to 
get out offorder. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 

OUR OFFER—Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 

and the “‘SURE-OPENER*” will come back to you by return mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 































1H EACH TOWR 
and district to 
tide and ex- 
hibit a sample 1911 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
2, where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
. NO MONEY ULRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. Weshipto 
pyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in a ¥ “aay. veead, aad 
iow TEN DAYS’ FREE FRIAL during whichtime you may ride the bicycle and put 
i ou are then not pertectls sametes or do not wish to keep the 
bicycle you may ship it back to us at our ex) and you will not be out one q 


We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
LOW FACTORY PRICES 


at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to fag 
lemen's profits by ing direct of us and "s tee 
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bw have manufacturer’ hind your 
bicycle. DONOT BUY. bicycle or a pair of 
= our 1 unheard of. 
yY when you receive our beautiful 
our superb models at the wonde: 
\) ith $1.00 profit above factory cost. 
\ MN under vour own name at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES —=2 limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retall stores will 
= c at once, at $3 to $8 each, Descriptive list mailed free. 
9 COASTER BRAKE and es the bicycle 
DO NOT WAIT—>but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated ing a great fund 











there ig not enough stable manure. you sent.—T. B. Spielman, Kansas, 





tires from anyone at any Price until you receive 
; ues and learn our of factory prices and remar: special 
i YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED 
| can make We sell grade bicycles atlower 
ited 
beclosed out 
lamps meters, parts, repaiss 
! f{uteresting matter and useful information. It caly costs a postal to get everything. Write it 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


F le 5; oer. 
y\ Fg 
i cae mak ‘ou, e sell the highest le eee ay 
\ 
= h. 
TIRES E tad everything in the bk rtinest hal oss, pact. o 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 5-49, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 








FOR SALE 





EGGS—From Light and Buff Brahmas. 


Bred to lay. 
Mass. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—Best of stock. 
Elmer 


Moderate prices. Catalogue. 
Gimlin, Taylorville, Ill. 


SILVER SPANGLED Hamburgs, 
surpassed for beauty and 





Ind, ° 


un- 
laying. Eggs 
$1.00 up. Henry Alberding, North Judson, 





TURKEY EGGS—B. Red, Narragansett, 


$3 and $4 per 11; M. B. and W. H., $3 
per 11. S. Durigg & Son, Armstrongs 
Mills, Ohio. 





S. C. BUFF LEGHORNS—Eggs, 13 
$1.00; 26, $1.75; $5.00 per 100. Free range. 
Write John Ahrends, Sun- 


Good hatch. 
man, Ripley Co., Ind. 


FOWLS—Thousar 





EGGS, CHICKS, 
Rocks, Leghorns, Orpingtons. Circular 
free. Milton Brown, Route 38, Attleboro, 
Mass. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS and aspara- 
gus roots. My sixteen page descriptive 
catalog sent free to all. C. Peirce, 


Dighton, Mass. 


MILCH GOATS—Swiss and Spanish 
breeds for sale, good milk producers. 
G. H. Wickersham, No. 1340 St. Francis 
Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 

EXTRA FINE White Plymouth Rocks, 
from U. R. Fishel’s very best stock. Eggs 
$1.25 per 15; $6.00 per 100. H. G. Hall, 
Little Valley, N. Y. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Shipped 
under a guarantee to all parts of the 

















country Write for our free 1911 cata- 
logue. J. A. Jones & Co., Nurserymen, 
Salisbury, Md. 

DAY OLD CHICKS for sale. Thirteen 
varieties, fine stock, strong hatched 
chicks; thousands per week. Booklet 
free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Dept. G, 
New Washington, Ohio. 

EGGS—$1 per 15, $2 per 40, from 
thoroughbred Brahmas, Rocks, Wyan- 


dottes, Reds, Houdans, Leghorns, eee 


burgs; 19 varieties. Catalogue. 
Mohr, Coopersburg, Penn. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS— | 
Am one of largest breeders in northwest. | 


Winners of majority prizes Minnesota 
State Fair, Minneapolis, St. Paul shows. 
Henry Hintermister, Room U., 552 
Wabasha street, St. Paul, Minn. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—390 acres in heart of fruit 
or can sell 





belt in Gallia county, Ohio; 
as three farms. E. T. Morrison, Bidwell, 
Ohio. 





CASH FOR YOUR FARM OR BUSI- 
NESS—If you. want to buy or sell, ad- 
dress Frank P. Cleveland, 2855 Adams 
Express Building, Chicago, Illinois, 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA FARMS, 
Colonial homes, stock farms and water 
front properties; no exchanges; list free. 
Cc. H. Harrison, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


FARMS WANTED—We have direct 
buyers. Don’t pay commissions. Write 
describing property, naming lowest price. 
We help buyers locate desirable property 
free. American Investment Association, 
32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA—Northern 
colony, mild, healthy climate, small 
farms five or more acres, good schools, 
cheap transportation, near good markets. 
Stamp ‘for circular. Deverell & Co., 
Claremont, Va. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout 
fifteen states; great variety, size and 
price. Stock and tools included with 
many to settle estate quickly. Mammoth 
illustrated catalogue No. 34 free. E. A. 
Strout, Station 1233, 47 West 34th St., 
New York City. 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE— 
Security 6% to net 5%%. Mortgage one 
third of appraised value. Property earns 
three times interest net. Largest trust 
company in New York state just pur- 
chased $100,000.00. Amounts from $1000 
up. Address John T. Steele, Investment 
Banker, Fidelity Trust Building, Buffalo, 























SITUATIONS WANTED 


MEN TO WORK IN COUNTRY—Ac- 
cording to Manager J. T. Hunt, of the 
Free Labor Bureau of the Bowery Mis- 
sion, 227 Bowery, New York city, an un- 
usual number of men have been supplied 
recently for work on farms and other 
places in the country. But hosts of 
worthy men in the city are still unem- 
ployed and the Bureau, which makes no 
charges whatever, is prepared to furnish 
able workers at any time that applica- 
tion is made to the address above. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


DAHLIAS—Twenty kinds, 
faction guaranteed. H. Burt, 
Mass. 


GINSENG—Investigate. More revenue 
than from a large farm. Write for free 
booklet, Ginseng Culture. Address A. M. 
Martin, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


PEDI-BON-UM is good for tender, sore, 
sweaty, smelly and corned feet. At your 
druggist’s for 25c, or Osteopathy Supply 
Co., No. 17 West St., New York City. 


DAHLIA and Gladiolus bulbs. Twenty 
first class named Dahlias $1.00. One 
hundred Gladiolus (blooming size) all 
kinds and colors mixed, $1.00, sent post- 
paid to any address in United States. 
Cc. Peirce, Dighton, Mass. 


MILLIONS OF FLOWERING and dec- 
orating plants for florists, landscape 
gardeners, parks, institutions, etc., of all 
kinds, including early and late vegetable 
plants in abundance, at wholesale prices; 
also plants grown on contracts; orders 
booked for future delivery. Send for lists 
stating your needs. Alonzo J. Bryan. 
Washington, New Jersey, 





$1; satis- 
Taunton, 














Cc. C. Arnold, Millers Falls, 











C. A. GREEN, Pres. and Treas. 
Charles A. Green, 


deserving class of business men. 
pages. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers. 


R. E. BuRLEIGH, Vice-Pres. 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. 


35 cents per year ; Four years for $1.00. Postage free. 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
Entered at Rochester (N.Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 


Subscribers who intend. to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 
It is not our intention to permit the insertion of any swindling advertisement in these 
If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 
the public at large a service by at once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars, 
complaint we will investigate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 
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J. W. BALL, Sec’y. 
Editor. 





Upon receipt of this 








CURRENT 


—The total value of farm land and 
buildings (N. Y.) was given in 1910 as 
$1,176,222,000, as against $888,134,000 in 
1900, an increase of $288,088,000, or 32 
per cent. 

—tThe rejected suitor arose and looked 
for his hat. “If you will not marry me,” 
he said, “let us at least, be friends.” 
“No,” she coldly replied, “I am opposed 
to both annexation and_ reciprocity.” 
Whereupon he went away much 
humbled.—Montreal “Sun.” 

—For the first time in its history the 
metropolis of America is to have a “land 
show,” and no event scheduled for 1911 
will be of greater interest to the Atlantic 
seaboard or of more importance to the 
south than the American Land and Irri- 
gation Exposition to be held in New 
York city November 3 to 12, 1911. 


—The appropriation by the Harriman 
system of $1,250,000 to be spent for ad- 








vertising purposes during the year, fol- 
lowing the decision of the directors to 
double track the line from the Missouri 
river to the Pacific at a cost of $75,- 
000,000, gives an idea of the magnitude 
of modern railroad operations. The 
present prosperity of the country and 
the confidence in the future which is 
implied are also indicated. 

—Remember that “the mill will never 
grind with the water that has passed.” 
You start out in life with a certain 
amount of energy; you can use it for 
farming, teaching, practicing law or 
medicine, or selling goods. If, however, 
you allow a multitude of little leaks in 
your reservoir to drain off your supply, 
you will be surprised at the small amount 
of water which runs over the wheel to 
turn life’s machinery—to actually do 
life’s work. 

—The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington has published a statement 
showing the comparative value of farms 
in 1900 and 1910, in sixteen states in New 
England and the middle west. In all 
cases the value of land per acre shows 
an increase, the smallest increase being 
from $10 to $13 in Vermont, while in 
the middle west values have in some 
cases more than doubled, the per acre 
value in Minnesota having increased from 
$20 to $42; in Iowa, $36 to $83; in Illinois, 
$46 to $95, and in Indiana, $32 to $62. 

—That the hardy catalpa is one of the 
best fence post trees that can be grown 
in Iowa, is the conclusion reached by 
the Iowa Experiment Station. Eighteen 
year old trees that have been properly 
eared for will yield from 2000 to 2500 
posts to the acre. The gross annual 
return per acre per year on the Iowa 
plantations studied varied from $10.77 to 
$20.34. Copies of bulletin 120, giving 
complete directions for growing catal- 
pas, can be obtained free by writing to 
the Iowa Experiment Station at Ames. 

—It has been said by those who have 
investigated the matter carefully that 
although at the age of forty-five fully 80 
per cent. of men are established in-what- 
ever pursuit they follow and are in re- 
ceipt of incomes in excess of their ex- 
penditure, but at the age of sixty it 
has been found that 95 per cent. are de- 
pendent upon their daily earnings, or 
upon their children for support. The 
moral is that out of your abundance 
something should be laid aside for de- 
clining years, and invested where thieves 
cannot reach it, and where one cannot be 
deprived of it in any possible way. 

—Establish a credit! Make that your 
first consideration when organizing a 
new business! No concern has enough 
money to escape consideration of this 
question. Too much money in a business 
means little or no profit on the invest- 
ment; too much credit is a thing unheard 
of, except, when the privilege is wrong- 
fully used and then your credit is soon 
lost forever. The true credit of com- 
merce is that built only through fair rep- 
resentation. This is the credit that stim- 
ulates industry, inspires confidence, and 
creates healthy activity—Henry Clews. 


—The “Official Crop Reporter,” issued 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, places the world’s wheat crop 
last year at a figure in excess of that for 
any previous year in the history of crop 
reporting. It places the grand aggre- 
gate for 1910 at 3,667,494,000 bushels, or 
nearly 26,000,000 more than the year be- 
fore, and nearly 600,000,000 more than 
for 1902. Accompanying this heavy yield 
there has been a decline in prices, the 
average price received for wheat by 
American farmers on the first of Febru- 
ary being a little less than 90c per 
bushel, as against $1.05 on Febuary ist 
of last year, and 95 1-5c on February Ist, 
1909. Oats and barley are also lower at 
American market points than a year ago, 
oats being quoted at 45c at average 
market centers in the United States on 
February ist of last year, as against 33c 
on the same date this year. Rye was 76c 
last year, against 73c this year. On the 
other hand barley, which was 59c at 
average American market points on 
February ist, 1910, was 64 1-5¢c at the 
same points on February ist of this year, 


COMMENT. 


—Postmaster General Hitchcock has 
designated forty-five additional post- 
offices as postal savings depositories, in 
as many states and territories, mostly at 
industrial centers where there are many 
wage-earners. The postal savings bank 
is proving a great success, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Someone has said that it is not abil- 
ity which is needed so much as reli- 
ability. 

Use great care in selecting seed corn. 
The corn crop is often a partial failure 
owing to poor seed. 

Do not forget to dig out the borers 
from the roots of your peach trees now, 
and again in early fall. 

Instead of asking ourselves how we 
can make a living, how would it be to 
ask ourselves how can we make a suc- 
cessful life? 

Have you planted a wind break on 
the windy side of your orchard this 
spring? This is an important question. 
Poplar trees make a good wind-break. 


You probably received high prices 
for apples and other fruits last season. 
This should prompt you to give your 
orchards and berry fields careful at- 
tention this season. 

Are the farm wagons and other farm 
tools painted and put in good condition 
for the coming season’s work? When 
the haying time comes will you hav. 
to send to the distant factory to gét 
supplies for the mower? 


If you hoe often in the garden, the 
strawberry field, or the corn field, the 
weeds will not impede the hoe in the 
least. It is a hard thing to destroy the 
weeds when they get a firm start in 
the soil. Here is something to think 
about, 

Be a good provider. Much of the suc- 
cess of life depends on this. A good 
provider is never out of flour, sugar or 
other family supplies. He anticipates 
his wants in farm tools and other sup- 
plies of this kind. Try to be a good 
provider. 

Are the harnesses mended and have 
they been recently cleaned and oiled? 
Every harness should be cleaned and 
oiled at least twice each year, but I 
know of farmers who have never oiled 
their harness, and yet complain that 
farming doesn’t pay. ‘ 


Have you engaged a supply of berry 
boxes and crates, grape baskets, peach 
baskets and other supplies? Many make 
the mistake of waiting until the berries 
are ripe before they order berry boxes 
and crates, and at that time it may be 
impossible to get them, hence great loss 
occurs, 

Have your plows come out of their 
winter storage clean and bright, or 
are they rusted? If they are not rust- 
ted you gave them proper attention 
when you put them away last fall, 
There are very probably one thousand 
plows lying in the furrows, where they 
were left last fall, and were left all 
winter exposed to the elements. 


Do not plow your orchard deeper 
than four inches, for if you do you are 
disturbing the roots. Have your trees 
been girdled by mice or by rabbits? It 
is possible to save them by binding wet 
clay or cow manure around the bark, 
covering it all with a piece of burlap 
or coarse cloth wrapped around the 
trunk. 

The first leaf spraying is that given 
the currant or gooseberry. No sooner 
do the leaves appear than the currant 
worm attacks the leaves and in a few 
days the entire bush ts  defoliated. 
Spray the foliage with arsenate of lead, 
Paris green, or dust it with hellebore. 
The currant worm is one of the easiest 
to destroy if the bush {is sprayed early 








™_@ SPRAY 
YERS PUMPS 


RM ALL KINDs 








‘ 





We manufacture Spray Pumps for every 
need irom the small hand and bucket 
pumps to the large power outfits, 

Send for catalog and prices of Pumps, Ha 
Tools and Buse Deer feomaene: Po 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., 
150 Orange Street, Ashland, Ohio, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 


ENT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for one invention. 
“How to Obtain a Patent” 
‘What to Invent” sent free. Send 
sketch for free report as to patentability, 
Patents advertised forsale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals, 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'y; 
Established 16 Years 
957 F. Street, Washington, D. C, 




























150 ERVBIODGS forss:cont postpait. Acaran 


OMPSON, Printer, R-8, OSWEGO, N. Y, 





Write J. D. 8S. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich,, 
for best list of fruit, grain, and stock farms, 


PATENTS Watson E. Coleman, Wash 
ington, D.C. Books free, H. 
est references, Best 








For Best EXTENSION LADDER “ “waz 2 
JOHN 


J. POTTER, 14 Mill St., Binghamton, N, ¥, 





ERNMENT Positions are easy to get. My free booklet 
GOV X87 tells how. Write today—NOW. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D.C, 





LASTING | 





* MEMORIALS 


Marble cnd Granite memorials become 
=» moss-growm crack, crumble and decay 
iW! Brouze will outlast the Pyramids, 
Moss-growth, chipping, cracking and crum- 
bling are impossid/e. Less expensive 
than granite; more artistic. Don't pur 
chase without writing us for illustra 
tions and prices, State approximate 
cost desired, Full information FREB. 
We deliver anywhere. 

Good Agents Wanted — Liberal Pay, 

The Monumental! Bronze Co. 

387 Howard Ave, Bridgeport, Conn 
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Price of Grafting Wax, % Ib. 15c.; 1 Ib. 250 
“ Postpaid “« 25c “* 4 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


—— 


1 WILL MAKE YOU! 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or wh 
your occupation, I will teach you the 
} Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your ow, 
and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual tunity for men without 
me Sere for life, 














J capital to 
Valuable Book and full particulars 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 00. 


M47 Mard 1} 
wankiepnen. ie iid 








—— 


You Can Can 


Your Fruits, Vegetables and 
other Products with the SLEM- 
MER PORTABLE CANNER— 
and increase your profits 100 toy 
300 per cent. 

Operates easily anywhere. Costs lit- 
tle. Saves waste. Sold under binding 


guarantee of satisfaction or money 
Agents wanted. 


J. FRED OWINGS MFG. CO. 
1012 EquitasLe BLDG. 

* BALTIMORE, MDe 
Our Free Book 
“Turning H 
Into Profit,” 1s 
Sull v, in "foe th 
— 44 Postal 


















Please mention Green’s Fruit Growél 





NOZZLES, FITTINGS, Etc,| 
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The Lady.—All 


are on the top of this box. I 


thie Peddler.—Well, 





ma’am, if 
rather have de little ones on top Ill just 





the big strawberries 
can see 


er’d 


turn de box upside down for ye. 
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“OV Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 


Joe Cone. 


Ma 
T allus like the month 0’ 


May, 


The time fur gittin’ under way 


The garden an’ 


the orchard prime, 


To meet the golden harvest time! 
Imitation is also the sincerest folly. 


Money talks, but of’untimes on’y in 


a whisper. 


A good liver of’untimes breeds a bad 


liver. 


Ef you hap’n' to hev a good pull don’t 


strain it too much. 


Honesty pays; of’untimes it is better 


than money in the bank. 


The man who never made any mis- 
made any successes. 
Don’t kick becuz the young folks 


takes never 


hang you a Maybasket. 
A bird 


Think back. 


in the bush is wuth two 


phonygraphs in-the house. 


Ef money burns in your pocket try 


an asbestos linin’. 


How kin ev’rybuddy be so dead sure 


thet they is room at the top? 


Talk is cheap, an’ then ag’in it takes 


money to bring on a stillness. 
Pollertics makes strange bedfellers, 


especially 
out uv bed. 


after one or the other falls 


Lightnin’ will of’n strike twice in the 


same place ef they is anything left to 


hit. 
What hez become uv 

uster help her mother? 

helpin’ her husban’. 
Some folks merely 


the girl who 
Answer: She's 


shoo the hens, 


while others feel ez though they’d like 


to boot them. 


It of’n happens thet ef a feller kin 
sew on his own buttons he al’us h2z to. 

The world may owe you a livin’ an’ 
you still be too lazy to collect it. 


The main trouble with 


our memories 


is, thet we furgit the things we’d like 


mos’ to remember. 


Sometimes it ain’t necessary to sow 
wild oats in order to git a good crop 


uv bullbriars. - 


It is all right fur us to hev a good 


time ef it doesn’t lead up 
It is a melancholy fac 


to a bad one. 
t thet they is 


now an’ then a farmer who doesn’t 
think his wife needs any change, one 


way or the other. 


Ef things don’t taste ez good ez they 
did when your mother uster make ’em, 
it is probberly becuz you ain’t got ez 
good taste ez you uster hev. 

Says Johnny: 


It’s fun to ketch a little trout, 
Now that the brook is free of ice, 


An’ 


For a termenjus price! 


sell him to a city sport 


! 





Planting Cherries ‘in Lots of 28,000 


Trees. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Noting 


the item entitled “Cherry Orchards in 


the West,’ I write to 
readers that Door county 


inform your 
in north-east 


Wisconsin can go the west one better, 
as one grower here on 5 1-2 acres of 


cherries, thirteen years 
$4,500 for his crop last 
are nearly 


old, 
year. 


received 
There 


100,000 cherry trees being 


Planted in this county, one firm alone 


Planting 28,000 trees of 


mond and Montmorency. 


Early Rich- 
I notice a 


great many are from Rochester, N. Y. 
There are also many apple trees being 


planted.— B, Hahn, Wis. 





Does Spraying Pay?—With a com- 
mon spray pump mounted on a barrel, 


C. Gillmore, 


of Shawnee county, 


Sprayed his five-acre apple orchard 
with arsenate of lead and bordeauy 


mixture. That season 


Mr. Gillmore 


harvested 725 barrels of cider stock, 
fifty-six bushels ‘of second-grade apples, 
280 bushels of “orchard run” fruit, and 


4,505 bushels of No. 1 


choice apples 


Which sold at $1.50 a bushel box, or 


$6,757.50. 


An average of $1,351.50 per 
acre for the best apples alone. 


Yet we 


are sometimes told fruit-raising isn’t 


Profitable in Kansas, 
there’ S a reason” why it 
Mail and Breeze.” 


and of course 


isn’t.—Editor 


PROSPECT OF APPLE CROP IN 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Cool Spring Has Developed Buds in the 
Proper Way. ~ 

According to reports by orchardists 
at the public market this morning, con- 
ditions for a good apple crop are prom- 
ising. These statements agree with re- 
ports from other parts of western New 
York. The same is said to be true of 
peaches and other fruits. The. trees 
came through the winter in good 
shape,- and the cool spring has pre- 
vented any rapid budding of the trees, 
as was the case in March, 1910. Fruit 
trees of practically all varieties are 
said to be in normal condition. 

The outlook for berries is also con- 
sidered favorable. Strawberry beds 
have wintered well, growers report, and 
raspberry bushes have also come 
through the cold months without any 
damage. With favorable weather from 
now on growers look for good crops 
of berries. 





Hints to Strawberry Planters. 

Do not delay to clip off a portion of 
the roots of each strawberry plant that 
you set out this spring. This pruning 
is done by holding a bunch of straw- 
berry plants in the hand and with one 
stroke of a knife clip off one-third tc 
one-half of the length of all the roots. 
You will be surprised to see how much 
better and faster growth strawberry 
plants make when roots are thus cut 
back than when they were not clipped 
off. 

Imperfect blossoming .strawberries 
require particular attention in plant- 
ing. Every third row should _ be 
planted a perfect blossoming variety 
where imperfect blossoming varieties 
are grown. It is well to have a num- 
ber of varieties growing in the same 
bed or plantation, whether any are im- 
perfect bloomers or not. 

Lime or hen manure is not recom- 
mended for application on strawberry 
beds. A good stimulant which in- 
creases the plants and fruit in size is 
an application of nitrate of soda scat- 
tered around the plants, when the fruit 
is setting, being careful not to allow 
much of the fertilizer to touch the 
foliage. Most people do not plant the 
strawberry far enough apart between 
the rows. For field cultivation, four 
feet is not too far. 

Soon after planting strawberry blos- 
soms will appear, but they must be 
picked off without delay, if you expect 
the plants you have set out to succeed 
at their best. You will have to go 
through the plants several times to re- 
move the blossoms which will appear 
for several weeks. 


a 
Against Late Spring Frosts, 

The matter of frost protection will 
be just now of much importance to 
many persons. Fire-pots or orchard 
heaters will not be generally successful 
with such persons, because they will 
not be sufficiently repaid for the out- 
lay for the heaters and fuel. In the 
west, the systematic use of them in the 
orchards, along with the use of a ther- 
mo-electric alarm, has been productive 
of excellent results. The person who 
has a small area of flowering or gar- 
den plants would better resort to the 
old-time expedient of covering with 
burlap or cloth, says K. A. Kirkpatrick, 
extension division, Colorado university 
farm. 

Another excellent method is to turn 
the lawn sprinkler on during the latter 
part of the night and let it sprinkle 
the plants to be protected. _Most frost 
damage is done by the rising sun strik- 
ing the plant and warming it too 
quickly. If one arises in the morning 
and finds that a frost has occurred the 
plants should be covered immediately 
and kept dark until the rising temper- 
ature of the air has taken the frost out 
of them. Or, the plants may be 
sprinkled with cold water, before the 
sun strikes them, with good effect. 





Cherries for Birds.—In putting out a 
cherry orchard, don’t forget your 
feathered friends, and set a few Rus- 
sian mulberries. They ripen with the 
earliest cherries and last through the 
cherry season. The birds will not 
bother fruit as long as the mulberries 
last. I have some in my orchard, and 
hardly ever see a bird in the cherry 
trees. The mulberry is not as sour as 
the cherry.—H. Hill, Ohio. 





Do Not Forget This. 
“Fruit trees should be sprayed three 
times: First, when leaf buds start; 
second, when blossoms begin to fall,. 





and third, when apples are small, 
using lime-sulphur.” 
Breaking it Gently. 
“Tell me the worst, doctor, I can 


bear it.” 
“Well, I think I had better bring you 
my bill to-day; to-morrow it will be 





Get 98% or Better 
Perfect Fruit 


There will be no “ off year” Sis Jour totes If aie cove Seas 
right and protect them against all insect enemies with 


ELECTRO Arsenate of Lead 


(in Powdered Form) 

It is certain death to all leaf-eating insects. You can depend absolutely on dry 
Electro Arsenate of Lead because it is the only one in amorphous (non-crystalline) form. 
Mixes instantly with water and stays long in suspension—or can be used asa dust. Rain 
cannot wash it off. We tee it to contain 3214-33% arsenic oxide—twice the 
strength of other brands—yet it will not harm the tenderest foliage because it contains 
less than % of 1% water-soluble arsenic, Prove it from tests at Conn, and N. J. Agri. 
Exper. Stations. Write us for them. 

Send for folder on Electro, interesting to all fryit growers. Folder on Electro Lime 
Sulphur tells how to use this solution which is certain death to San Jose 
Scaleand sucking insects and the best fungicide for summer treatment. 
Tagg tyne Pn eck Toe Neng, 
THE VREELAND CHEMICAL CO. 
48 Church Street, New York 


$5 SPRAYERS 


THREE "THREE. DOLLARS THEY WILL GO FOR 


OR TWO FOR FIVE 
Full particulars about this CUT PRICE. 

















WHAT WE SAY 
WE DO, WE DO DO 






FOR 
TOES 





FOR TOMATOES f 
NO SWEARING 


NO AIR PUMPING 
G. LENOX SPRAYER CO., 165 WEST 23D STREET, 





- : FOR YOUNG 
GETS LIGHTER. FRUIT TREES 


NEW YoRK.S 


$25.00 PRIZE 


RICHARDSON CHERRY PICKER CO. 


We wish to call the attention of every aay 
grower, whether large or small, to Richardson 
Cherry Picker, just patented and introduced. Note 
cut, cherries cut with rough ends, drop into sack 
hung from corrugated shears, attached to glove 
emptied from bottom by patented device, Easy can 
simple in operation. Reduces Cost of Harvest 
One-Half. To establish the best possible record, bs 
OFFER A PRIZE OF $25.00 to the one pickin 
largest number of pounds of cherries in one a of 
ten hours this season; ordering Picker direct, before 
May2s5, 1911 enclosing $1. 50 for each picker wanted, 


Reference: Central County Bank, Benzonia,Mich, 
Address, RICHARDSON CHERRY PICKER CO. 
Department C. BENZONIA, MICHIGAN 




















The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States, Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Marke CRepons. E Every member of every farmer’s family should 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New-York TrisuneE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes, 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 


lication in the world. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 
New-York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 














A good many people believe that Education comes only from schools and 
colleges. 

It doesn’t. 

The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a knowledge of 
human nature and a knowledge of life. 

And the best way to learn these things that are real, short of years of ex- 
perience, is in the pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him 
only as a humorist and philosopher. 

He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher, and you may benefit 
by his rich experience—use his powers of observation—learn human nature 
through his pages. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS 


I/9 
PRICE 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain's writings, 
at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been sold before. This 
is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, which still sells, by 
the way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.0o—for the 25 vol- 
umes. Never before has a copyrighted library set of a standard 
author’s works been issued at such a low figure. 


q 
q 
q 
q 


It had been Mark Twain's ambi- 
tion to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great 
personal sacrifice to bring about this 
remarkable opportunity—for the first 
time in the history of publishing. 
copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books— 
the chance will not come again. 

















HARPER & 

BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq.. N.Y. 
Please send me for 
examination, carriage 
free. aset of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author's National 
Edition, twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding. If I do not care 
for the books. I will return them in 
5 days, at vourexpense. IfI keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until 
the full price, $25.00 has been paid. 


In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, 
Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup. Clinedinst, Kemble, and 
Opper. The binding isin rich red rep silk book cloth, 
with title labels stamped in gold. The books are 
printed on white antique wove paper, especially 
made for this edition. Each volume is of 


generous size and bulk, 5x7% inches. Signature 





too late.”—‘Sourire.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





Send books to... 
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TLE YOUR 


“© 


Nowe 


; 2 ry 
(Q aan_' 
eet 


Make Poor land Good. 
Make Good land Better. 
And raise larger, surercrops by properly tiling every acre 
of yourfarm, Correct tiling is the most profitable kind 
of permanent improvement for your farm, and it can be 
done best and quickest by a 


CYCLONE TILE DITCHING MACHINE 


This machine willin 10 days more than repay itscost. Has acapacity of 
300 to 400 rods of ditching a day, at average depths up to 2 ft. and over, ac- 
cording to sizeof machine. Aseasy to operate as a gang 


plow. Send today for booklet, 

‘Ditching Dollars’’ with its 

valuable information about tiling. 

The Jeschke Manufacturing Co. 
Bor 124 Bellevue, Ohio. 








No matter what you think about the price, 
with the “Wonder” Telescope. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


paper guarantees its advertisers. 


farm paper published. 34 numbers in a year. 


OUR 


Wonder” Telescope free. 


delivery. Ordertoday. Money backif you want it. 





TELESCOPE FREE-37. Feet Long 


This ise special a“vertising offer te introduce Up-to-Date Farming 
into every home. A “Wonder” Telescope free to you. Every man, 
woman and child will get pleasure and profit from one of these big tel- 
escopes. Heretofore telescopes ef this size have sold for $5 to $8. This 
ie an opportunity to get@ really first-class guaranteed instrument free 
with your subscription. Positively such a good telescope offer was 
never made before. These telescopes are made by one of the largest 
manufacturers of Europe. It measures, closed, 12 inches and opens 
out3}¢ feetlong,in five sections, circumference 6 inches. They are 
brass-bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude the dust, etc., I 
with powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Objects [put lad 
miles away are brought to view with sstonishing clearness. co 

ow will be surprised |i 

Everybody is. 
YOU OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Be firstin your neighborhood. Youcan'tinvest$1.00 better. This 
Up-to-Date Farming is published twice @ month, 32 big ¢-colomn 
ages. Its specialty is price making forfarmers. Farm, Poultry, Live 
tock, Orchar¢, Home, Young Folks—Departments for everyone. Best 


Send only $1.00 for a 4-years’ subscription to Up- 
to-Date Farming and we will senda 3% foot 
Send 10c extra for 
ordinary postage, or 20c extra for insured mail, and we guarantee safe 


' UP-TO-DATE FARMING, Dept. 38, Indianapolis, Ind. Storey, Ft. Robinson, Neb. 


LIMITED 
OFFER 


Thousands of Testimonials 
Read Sample Reports 

Looked at Price Mounta’ 
which is 20 miles from here, an 
og A ~ atom Pins organ’ 3 

riends wan —l 

EN Griffin, Ga. ss ‘a 

It far beyond expectations 











Uncle Sam.—‘“Maria, if you jest knew 
how much better things taste since you 
commenced doing your own _ cooking, 
you'd do it all the time.”—Darling in the 
Des Moines “Register and Leader.” 


Discrimination, “What do 
charge for your rooms?” 

“Five dollars up.” 

“But I’m a student—” 

“Then it’s five dollars 
“Cornell Widow.” 





you 


down.”— 


understand 
years, she 


Fruitless Struggle.—‘“I 
that, after waiting twenty 
married a struggling man?” 

“Yes, poor chap. He struggled the 
best he knew how, but she landed him.” 
—Brooklyn “Life.” . 


Fowls of the Air.—‘*When I order 
poultry from you again,” said the man 
who quarrels with his grocer, “I don’t 
want you to send me any of those 
aeroplane chickens.” 

“What kind do you mean?” 

“The sort that are all wings and 
machinery and no- meat.’—‘Good 
Housekeeping.” 


Her Fault.—A certain Scotch profes- 
sor was left a widower in his old age. 
Not very long after he suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of marrying 
again, half apologetically, adding, “I 
never would have thought of it, if Liz- 
zie hadn’t died.”—‘‘Harper’s Magazine.” 





and gouty @s8 you 
made light of your ad. at first, 
now I sent for teles- 
lant take ad it 
et_another.—O. G. 
Folk, Elk Lick. Pa. 

I can say every time it is worth 
$10.00 to me. Ican see cattle at 15 
miles and can see a nickel at 600 

ards. —Tervis 8. Se 


ill, Cal. 

“*Wonder’’Telescope is adandy, 
Tt is all you claim for it and 
then some. I trained it on the 
Buttes near Ohadrow, miles 
away, and they looked about 2 or 
3 miles instead, I can count stock 
in farmer’s yard 4 miles away. 
Tonight I watched him drive up 
his stock at sundown.—Chas. 














There’s Money in Knowing How! 
This book tells just how 


TS RULE BOOK 


BRIM FULL of 
useful informa- 
tion for 


FRUIT 
GROWERS 
Gardeners, 
Florists, 


and Farmers, 
By L. H. BAILEY, 
Dean of the Agricultu- 
ral College of Cornell 
IN THE UP-To-paTg oncuarp. University. 


HE BOOK contains the latest and best information 

of every feature of the land, planting, propagation, 

runing, grafting, spraying, fertilizers, weeds, pack- 

ing, keeping, storing, marketing, everything about 

fruit — gardening, farming, house building. 
Sent postpaid for $1.00. 

Prof. Bailey is too well known to say a word about 
the merits of this book. It will be sent postpaid for 
two 3-year subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
$1.00, or we will renew your subscription one year and 
send you a copy of the book, postpaid, for $1.00. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 























A BOON TO CABBAGE GROWERS 
A New and Sure Remedy for the destructive Green | 
Cabbage Worm, which willsave the loss of millions 
of dollars, will be sent free to all who send 10c fora 
trial package of New “Early Snowball’ Cabbage. 
the finest early variety yet. TILLINGHAST The 
Seedsman, Scranton, Pa. 


COPIES OF THE BEST FRUIT PAPER 
The "ost pract‘cal and helpful fruit paper published, 
Articles by practical successful growers. One issue 
tells how s grower got $10,000 from acres of 
peaches; How a woman got $4,000 for apples off 7 
acres. Rend 10c,teday. THE FRUIT BELT, 
22 Hawkins, Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FARM MACHINERY OILS 


150° Water White, Kerosene. Cow Comfort, 
to keep flies off. ANYTHING YOU WANT IN 
OILS, DIRECT FROM REFINERIES. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PRICES. 
A. B. BIRCHARD, Warren, Pa, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Trained Salesmen earn from_ $1,200.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year, and expenses. Hundreds of 
good positions now open. No experience needed 
togetoneofthem. We will assist you to secure 
a position where you can get Practical Experi- 
ence as a Salesman and earn $100 a month or 
more while you are learning. Write to-day for 
our free book “A Knight the Grip,’’ list 
of good openings, and testimonials from hun- 

of men recently pla positions, 
Address nearest office, Dept. 156 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
City Seattle New Orleans 




















Chicago New York Kansas Ci 


Value Received. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jacob Albert Raiser. 


I'm happy when the mailman comes and 
leaves 
A copy of Green’s Fruit.Grower at my 


door, 
For, with the generous copy, one re- 
ceives, . 
Of very good material, ample store. 
As hover bees around a scented vine, 
Attracted by the sweetness of its flower, 
So pore I o’er this magazine of mine, 
Attracted by the flavor I devour. 


It takes me to the orchard, till, it seems 

The apples in reality are seen; 

It takes me to the teeming woods and 
streams, 

And to the kindly heart of C. A. Green. 

I love the journal well for what it 
stands, 

Its purity and 

With editor and 


freshness and its tone. 

staff I would shake 
hands, 

Strangers to me, yet are they not un- 
nown. 





a} 
SPRING. 
Green’s’ Fruit 
chills the 


Grower. 
lap of 


Selected for 
Winter, lingering, 
May.—Goldsmith. 
Spring unlocks the flowers to paint 
the laughing soil.—Heber. 
Spring hangs her infant blossoms on 
the trees, rocked in the crade of the 


| western breeze.—Cowper. 


Ye may trace my step o’er the wak- 
ening earth, by the winds which tell of 
the violet’s birth.—Mrs. Hemans. 

Sweet daughter of a rough and 
stormy sire, hoar winter’s bloominz 
child, delightful spring.—Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. 

Stately Spring, whose robe-folds are 
valleys, whose breast-bouquet is gar- 
dens, and whose blush is a vernal even- 
ing.—Richter. 

Wide flush the fields; the softening 
air is balm; echo the mountains round; 
the forest smiles; and every sense, and 
every heart is joy.—Thompson. 

So then the year is repeating its old 
story again. We are come once more, 
thank God! to its most charming chap- 
ter. The violets and the Mayflowers 
are as its inscriptions or vignettes. It 
always makes a pleasant impression on 
us, when we open again at these pages 
of the book of art.—Goethe. 





oO 
Old-fashioned women used to say to 
young men: “Don’t marry a girl who 
doesn’t know how to blush.” 











a on 
SUMMER IS HERE. 





The Czar of Russia has lately shown 
a great interest in an American stump 
pulling machine furnished by the 
Hercules Manufacturing Company, of 
Centerville, Iowa, and which the Rus- 
sian Minister of Forestry has established 
on the Imperial estate of “Orlovka” near 
Gatschino in Northern Russia. 

“Orlovka” is a favorite resort of the 
Imperial family, the Czarina, especially, 
finding great interest and relaxation in 
the reclaiming of the acres of virgin 
forests it contains and the planning and 
laying out of model farms and modern 
parks. The latter particularly has al- 
Ways especially appealed to the Czar- 
ina’s love for English landscape. 

The work, however, has gone on very 
slowly for the reason that only hand 
labor could be employed in the uproot- 
ing of the many giant stumps that en- 
cumbered the estate, for the use of 
dynamite or any explosive is strictly 
forbidden on any part of the Imperial 
domain. This necessary concession to 
the Czarina’s bad state of nerves (and 
she insists that the rule be obeyed al- 
though she may be a day’s journey from 
the spot where the work is being carried 
on), has complicated the task of the 
Minister of Forestry until his attention 
was called to the American Stump 
Puller. He tried one of these and the 
success of the experiment was so com- 
plete that the Forestry Department of 
the Russian Government has ordered 
from the Hercules Manufacturing Com- 
pany, twenty-two more of the Hercules 
Triple Power Steel Pullers to be em- 
ployed on government land, basing this 
decision on the fact that not only do 
these machines do away with explosives 
but work quicker, better, cheaper and 
with perfect safety. 

Both the Czar and Czarina have 
visited the site of these machines and 
watched their operations with great in- 
terest. Their approval will probably 
mean general acceptance of, them 
throughout Russia and another Euro- 
pean triumph for American agricultural 
machines. 

ERRY GROWERS who use our “Pickers’ 

Tally Tickets” save time and trouble ; samples 
FREE, Thompson, The Printer, R-8, Oswego, N.Y. 


Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


4071—Ladies’ Negligee Shirtwait, 9 sizes, 
32 to 48 inches bust measure. For 
36 bust it requires 2% yards 36 inches 


wide. 
4920—Boys’ Russian Dress, 3 sizes, 1; 2 
and 3 years. For 2 years it requires 
1% yards 36 inches wide; 2 yards braid. 
4575—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt, 6 sizes, 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. For 24 
yards 44 inches 








waist it requires 4% 


wide. 
5346—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, cut in 6 sizes, 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards 36 inches wide. 
4036—Girls’ One-Piece Apron. 4 sizes, 6 
to 12 years. For 8 years it requires 2 

















yards 27 inches wide; 3% yards inser- 
tion, 4 yards edging. 

5359—Ladies’ Yoke Waist, cut in 6 eines, 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 3 
requires 2% yards 36 inches wide; % 
yard 18 inch all-over. 

4733—Children’s Double Breasted Coat, 5 
sizes, 2 to 10 years. For 6 years it re 
quires 2% yards 44 inches wide. 

4531—Ladies’ Combination, 6 sizes, 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. For 36 bust it 
requires 15% yards 15 inch flouncing for 
corset cover, 2% yards 24 inch flounc- 
ing for petticoat, with % yard material 
36 inches wide for yoke. 

4539—Girls’ Dress, 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 
For 8 years it requires 4% ‘yards 2 
inches wide. 

1252—Girls’ Petticoat, 9 sizes, 4 to 1? 
years. For 8 years it requires 2% 
yards flouncing 16 inches wide, W t 
% yards material 36 inches wide; ° 
one material, 2% yards 36 inches wide. 

4917—Ladies’ Tight-Fitting Corset Covel, 
7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measur 
For 36 bust it requires 1% yards 3 
inches wide, ri 

4553—Boys’ Russian Suit, 3 sizes, 2 ; 
and 6 years. For 4 years it requires 
2% yards 36 inches wide, 2% yar 


braid. 
4866—Ladies’ ShirteWaigt, 6 sizes, 
42 inches bust measure. For 36 ae 
it requires 3% yards-27 inches wi 4 
5363—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, cut 
6 sizes, 22 to 32 inches waist measures 
Size 24 measures 2% yards around lov 
er edge and requires 3% yards 
inches wide. 15 
3541—-Misses’ Sack Apron, 3 sizes, 13, od 
and 17 years. For 15 years, it requil' 
5% yards 27 inches wide. b 
Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern )Y 
number, and give size in inches. A Y. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N.* 
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a — un: ery steel sheets, li A cn ne hme 
wide, 2 to 8 ft. long, 100 &q. f _—... $1. 85 
Ma 4 gates ap above, 100 sq. f $1.95 


134 inch corrugated, phe ecg rust-proof steel sheets, 
“standard weight t, 22 to 24 in. wide, 2 to 7 Tt. long, 


100 sq. fe 
Read our Freight Prepaid "Offer. 


PRESSED Late Rain SIDING 

















Pressed Brick, unpainted cong hese, 
weight, 24 in. wide, 68 in, long, 100 sq. feet 
Painted. samne ag above, 100 sq. eet. ee 
Pressed Brick, galvanized, rust-proof st 3, 

dard wt., 24in. wide 68 in. long, 100sq. feet.. 
Read our Freight Prepaid Offer. 


FLAT STEEL SHEETS 







vem $1.85 


$1.95 












Fiat, ampeinted fest footnote light weight, 24 in. 
on. 

Painted, same ag above, 1004 8q. tod 

Fiat, galvanized, rust-proof steel she tandard 

iy 24 and 96 in, wide, 2 to7 ft. long, 1008q. feet.. 


Read our Preight Prepaid Offer. 


$1.60 
$1.70 
$3.00 








ae SEAM STEEL ROOFING 


























Ss ted steel sheet: a ht wt. 
aia Caettctte = 100 sq. f ‘ap : : » $1, 85 
Painted, same as above 10084. fect... 
Standing Seam, galvanized, rust-proof st heets, omen 
— — 22 to 24 in. wide, 2 to 7 ft. 6 
8q. 


Read our Freight Prepaid Oifer. 


BEADED CEILING AND SIDING 







































Beaded, unpainted steel sheets, ~ aed — - 

in. wide, 2 to 8 ft. long, 100 sq. fee a $1,85 
Painted, same as above, 100 fy Pa 
Beaded, galvanized, rust-proof steel sheets, stand- 
ard WL., 22 to 24 in. wide, 2 to 7 ft.long, 100 sq. feet.. 
Read our Freight Prepaid Offer. 












2-V Crim un 
22 in. ms, tostt 
Painted, aeababeve, ey a we 
2- | Bet ee" galvanized, rust-proof 
itand, wt., 22 to 24in. wide. 2to 7 ft. long, ft. 
Read our Freight Prepaid Offer. 













We recommend Galvanized Rust-Proof as by far the best kind of Steel Covering, 
although Painted Steel Roofing, Siding and Ceiling will give splendid service. 


| CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. ¥-2&1 5: GHICAGO,ILL. 


Fill in carefully the coupon below. Send it to 
us and we will mail you at once free of all cost 
samples of the very best “galvanized rust-proof’ J 
roofing, ceiling and siding for your examination. 


These samples are large and generous enough to show you 
the quality of the large sheets, the prices on which are 
quoted in this ad. This special spring offer made in time 
for the farmer or town resident who wants to begin improve 
ments—shipments made anywhere—take advaatage of this 
great bargain sale while the offer lasts. No matter for what 
purpose you require the metal covering, you will not buy 
roofing, siding or ceiling again this year at lower prices than 
quoted in this ad. These metal coverings, proven by over 
60 years of actual experience, to be the most economical and 
longest lasting in the market, far superior to shingles, excell- 


il 


ing ready roofing, and better than slate which is seven times heavier and breaks from freezing or thawing. Our “galvan- 


Wonderful ROOFING Offer! 


SPECIAL SPRING PROPOSITION for QUICK ORDERS=NEW LOW PRICES 


Corrugated Steel Roofing and Siding 





Ga oO 
ie (el 


i 





Only tool needed ody lay | is a hammer, excapt with standing Sea Seam Stee Roofing 


ized, rust-proof” steel covering keep buildings warmer in winter and cooler in summer; does not taint your rain water. 


Rust-Proof Galvanized Steel 


ROOFING=SIDING=CEILING 


Note our wonderfully low prices—lcwer than those ever quoted by any factory or any other manu- 


facturer anywhere. Send for samples at once. Get in 
Suitable for every purpose. Fully guaranteed. Requires 
no previous experience necessary; absolutely guaranteed, 


your order now for spring improvements, 
no painting, economical and easy to put on, 
brand new, clean stock—bright as a dollar. 


The sheets are full sized and come in corrugated ‘‘V’’ crimped standing seam or plain flat sheets, heavily galvanized 


on both sides with most approved galvanizing material. The pre 


paration will adhere forever. Galvanized means 


that the steel has been coated with liquid zinc, which makes absolutely rust and weather-proof. Not affected by heat 


or cold, Square means 100 square feet. 
Makes your insurance cheaper. 


Wrecking Co. sells more roofing material than any other concern. Used 1n all climates for eve 
Our prices defy all roofing competition. Don’t buy 


‘Our liberal offer to ship subject to your examination is proof of our confidence that our material 


able for farm houses, barns, stores, city dwellings, poultry houses, etc. 
until you see our samples. 
will meet with your entire satisfaction after the closest scrutiny. 


Unpainted and Painted Steel Roofi 


the molten zinc or spelter, which coating makes the galvanized sheets rust-proof. 
proof, yet 
galvaniz 


Sold direct from our own roofing factory, the largest in the world. The Chicago House 


y kind of a building. Suit- 


{LIGHTNING ‘PROOF-FIRE-PROOF-WATER-PROOF 


We also quote in this advertisement stee! sheets unpainted, also painted. These are 
identically the same s eets as the galvanized rust-proof, exeept are not coated with 
While the unpainted and painted steel sheets will not last as "long asthe galvanized rust- 
ou can use them with a perfect degree of safety thatthey will last a good many years and give splendid service, and of course the first cost is not as much as the 
rust-proof nor can you expect the same amount of wear, so we believe in the end the galvanized rust-proof is by far the best proposition. 
you want to make the smallest possible investment in roofing, why then buy the unpainted or painted steel sheets, all of which are covered by our guarantee as printed below, 


and if youso desire we would be g.ad to send you samples free of unpainted or painted sheets, quoted in this advertisement. 


Our Guarantee 


be returned at our expense both ways. if it is not up to our representation and entirely satisfactory. 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co., manufacturers of these steel coverings, positively guarantee en- 
tire satisfaction on every order, or money refunded without delay or argument. 


supplies of every kind and our stock is always complete, covering every style at prices from $1.25 per 100 square feet and up. 


Our million dollar capital stock and surplus is sufficient evidence of our responsibility. 
Our roofing department is one tremendous branch of a business of the greatest magnitude. Weare constantly Naja ten ag sees ks 

material, including 
linery, gasoline engines, traction outfits, furniture, house- 


of new, high-grade goods at sheriffs’, receivers’ and manufacturers’ sc les, ¢ 
lumber, sash, doors and anything needed for a building; wire fencing, mack 
hold goods, plumbing material, heating apparatus, water work system and 


FREIGHT PAID! 


At pees uoted in this ad. we will prepay the freight on all Roofing, 
Siding one Ceiling orders in full to all points east of Colorado in the 
United States except Oklahoma and Texas. 15c per square additional for 
these two states. To all points west of Colorado in the United States, 
60c per square additional. 


Add 10% to your surface measurement, 

How to Order Alecia for laps; send us sketch of your 

building showing size of dimensions, so that we can send you proper 
length of sheets to lay economically and avoid waste. 

= 1911_ book on 


Our Free Roofing Book® rootag sicinzana 
Ceiling sent free for a. coupon. Tells how to lay Roofing or Siding and 
contains much valuable information. Send in your name today. Get our 
big catalogue, the wonderful “Price Wrecker,” containing our newest 
and latest bargains on building material and ‘merchandise of all kinds. 
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New Steel Shingles $2.90 per Square 


Make a handsome roof; also used for Siding. They come in sheets 
about 25 inches wide and 5 to 10 ft. lengths, Applied the same as 
*‘V? Crimped Roofing, No experience needed. We have about 
2,000 squares at the fo. lowing special prices. Order quick to save 


mon 
Lot G. F.G. No, 12 F.P.S.P. Painted Steel Cluster Shingles 
= sheets 25 in, wide, in 5to10 feet lengths. 


Per 100 square feet 5 

Lot G.F.G. No. 16 F. P, S. ‘Galvanized Rust-Proof”’ Steel 
Shingles, in sheet 25 inches wide, in 5 to 10 feet 
lengths. Pcr 100 square feet 


) Note: Wooden “V” sticks extra per 100 square feet........ 10 cents 
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We want all your inquiries of merchandise. 
arrying in stock a full line of building 


hardware of every 


FREE SAMPLES! 


Coupon No. 69=Mail it! 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago, Illinois, 


z latest Roofing 






















Please send me copy of yuer 
Catalog, free. 
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MN WOM ns cab cakscns cidebadtadsdeveene 
Tf you want Siding or Ceiling give diagram 
ANA full AiMeNSIONS ...ccercceccccssccccece 





SOSH SHH ESTHET EHEEEHEHEHEEESEL ESE OESOEEEEEE 


When do you expect t0 Oder? ..cccceccesere 


ROMER Sekidieccbstadecededwewces. 


evceresese 





Fu Qunccicesissvecescacescccesdccnsteseccee 


ete Ete MONS ob bcd cdn vec écuccasoecdecda 









Are you interested in lumber?.cccccrccerece 
Heating apparatus?......Furntturve?..cses 
Plumbing supplies ?....++..Clothing?...+.-+ 
Wire and fencing?..cccccccccccsccccccces ° 
Building supplies? cccccccecceccccess ecccce 





However, if you feel that 


The material may 
We are headquarters for roofing 
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READ WHAT THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Ccov’s CUSTOMERS SAY ABOUT THEIR GOODS: 
——, Ohio. 12-17-'10. ——., S. Dak. 12-11-1910. 
Ton ——,, Jl. 12-13-10. - Minn. 12-12-1910. The two cars of lumber was 
han ust complime nt you on the pill of than I expected. I have my barn up 
an r I got. Everything was as repre- I am more than pleased with’ barn I have my barn completed, and am am well satisfied.—Lorenzo E. Heebe 
1 and better than I could have pur- material purchased of you. I know I very well satisfied with my purchase. It 
: at home in one respect as it was have saved money and got better lumber w2s much better than expected and I ———, Ind. 12-17-'10. 
gr ned, and very dry, and very prettily than I could get here for the same expect from the sale of my bill you will The car of lumber and material c 
Fo, « My architect and head carpen- money. I want to send you photos of receive many orders in the future.—S. E. Menday,. and by unloading found ev 
omplimented me, or you, on same.— my buildings when they are completed. Heidlebaugh., thing O. K. hanking you for 
. Myers, —Mary E. Barr. favors, I remain,—R. Goshwo. 
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I Guarantee 37°" _4 

of the running gear to be made IS 1g ugsy 00 
of triple A grade Straight 

. Grained Split Hickory—the 

T’S HIS Style Book of | 
| Split Hickory Vehicles | 
for 1911—fresh from ve ! 


Same grade exactly as 
printer. Phelps is a practica 


this spoke which I send 
unpainted as asample 

Buggy designer and manufac- and He Pays the Postage 
turer—he writes these books every 


of the material used 
with every Buggy 
year himself—and he says this 1911 This Book is The Big Show Room 
Book is the best one he’s ever written. of All Styles of Vehicle for 1911 


I ship. 

ae In it he’s worked out a new plan of displaying 
‘and illustrating many of the important and exclu- 

sive features found only on Split Hickory Vehicles. 


In this Book for 1911 he takes one of his 
Vehicles and tears it all to pieces in a lot of 
photographs, showing you, together with full 
descriptions—all about every part of a buggy— 
how it should be made—what it should be made 
of—and Phelps knows 


Af ) Phelps tells you in his Book just why it is 

SO important that you get such wheels on the rig 
a. you purchase as he guarantees to put on his Split 
ai : \o) 3 Hickory Buggies for 1911—which are made of 
ae ~~ triple A grade straight grained Hickory—a _ grade 
: A\\N found on no “‘stock’’ buggy. 
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See that Split Hickory spoke Phelps holds in his hand? & 
| It’s a sample spoke (unpainted) that he sends with every : o WM s 
| buggy he sells—and he guarantees every wheel to be made & & ii 
. of the same straight grained second growth Shellbark wy @ i y 
; Hickory as the sample spoke. ay) aHigh ag, Ail §) 
This same grade of material he also guarantees to use hs Oho atrnge’ ] 
in the construction of all running gears and other wood- & w Q 
work on his celebrated Split Hickory Vehicles. Y Mj 
if } 
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S25 to *75° Saved ‘s.° 


We Ly 30 Days’ Free Road Test—2 Years’ Guarantee 
en —and—the Highest Grade That’s Made 


KEK 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


—that’s Phelps’ Selling Slogan for 1911. — 

Phelps is the largest manufacturer in the world manu- A 
facturing Vehicles sold direct from factory. He has sold over 
125,000 Split Hickory Vehicles to people all over the country 
who have read his advertisements—as you are doing now. 

This 1911 Book of his is the greatest Vehicle Show Room in 
the world—displaying, for your choice, over 125 styles of. a great 
variety of Auto Seat Buggies— Runabouts—Surreys—Carriages— Phaetons 
—Spring Wagons—and don’t forget—a full line of high grade Harness. 
This Book contains a greater variety of Vehicles than you could find in ten 
large towns or in 25 dealers’ stores—and Phelps makes them all - 
to order—and sells them direct to you from tactory—at a splendid | 
saving in price. , | 

From Phelps you can get what you want—when you want / 
it—not what some dealer happens to have in stock—and 
you can have many choices in style, finish, upholstering, / 
trimming, etc. Don’t you want this Big Display Book off 
Buggy Styles? Isn’t it worth a postal to have this Book in/, 
your home for reference? Phelps wants you to have it / 
—FREE—and he pays the postage. Just write him a / 
note or a postal—say—‘‘Phelps, I’d like the book.’’ 
He will do the rest. Address | 


H. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co.,\ 


Th Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 


Station 26, Columbus, Ohio — 
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Didn’t Have to Reset Tires ix Five Years’ Use in Kansas, Has the Best Rig Shipped There. 
Stuttgart, Kans., Oct. 12, 1910. Loudon, Tenn., May 20, 1916. “A 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. J 
Gentlemen: Please send to my address one of your catalogues, as I am in Gentlemen: I received the runabout you shipped me O. K. and have had it 4 
the market fer.a surrey. The buggy I bought of you nearly five years ago is 30 days. I am well pleased with it. I think I have the best runabout for te | : 
still giv” sfaction. I have never had the tires reset and they are still money I have ever seen. I certainly have the best rig for the money that has 


Cx al 


ti tht. ruly; ©. W. Higby. been shipped here this spring. Yours truly, A. C. Holdridge. 


